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The Mark that Failed 


Thirty years ago exactly, in 
1967, that peculiar symbol 
displayed on this month’s cover 
amidst a flurry of celestial beings 
made its appearance on the cover of 
Time. It is called the “interrobang” 
— “jnterro-” from the Latin verb 
meaning “ to question” and “-bang,” 
from the printer’s slang for an 
exclamation mark — and some 
creative typographers had invented 
it long before the editor’s of Time 
decided to do for it what they had 
already done for Carnaby Street and 
the “death of God.” . 

For good or ill, however, the 
interrobang never caught on; and 
since we had seen neither the mark 
itself nor any allusion to it in at 
least three decades, we checked our 
American Heritage Dictionary 
(Second College Edition, 1991) to 
make sure that at least the term was 
still recognized. There we found it, 
safe and sound, together with its 
variant spelling, “interabang.” 


It has never been put on any 
keyboard that we know of, and 
producing one to adorn our cover 
required doing a computer trick. 

To the editors of Time, who 
suggested that it would be the 
perfect punctuation for all 
contemporary political and credal 
statements, it symbolized our 
modern inability to give unqualified 
assent to anything which cannot be 
reduced to a simple matter of fact. 
To us it seemed that it could stand 
just as well for those experiences of 
perplexity and paradox which 
characterized the Baroque 
sensibility no less than our own. 

The cover’s surrounding 
swirl of pastel clouds and grandly 
gesturing personages, edited for 
presentation to a public school 
audience, was swiped from the 
ceiling of the church of San Ignazio 
in Rome, sister church and nearly 
identical in style to the Gesu, which 
is often cited as the first truly 
Baroque edifice. Needless to say, the 
center of the original, painted on 
the ceiling by Brother Andrea 
Pozzo, S.J., does not feature the 
interrobang. (We leave you to guess 
who has been cropped, giving only 
the hint that there are three missing 
persons, and that they are not 
Larry, Moe, and Curly, nor, for that 
matter, the Marx Brothers.) In any 
case, we hope that some of our 
readers will find it a pleasant 
change to see, instead of a failing 
mark, a mark that failed. 
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Not just the camera was 
candid... 


The last installment of the 
‘Notebook” ended on a somwhat 
apprehensive note, with a reference 
to our scheduled appearance before 
the Middleborough School 
Committee. On April 10 all but one 
of us turn up, as duly summoned, 
mentally clad in San Benitos and 
expecting a good going-over. But 
inquisitions aren’t what they used 
to be, and we encountered instead a 
solid phalanx of smiles. Copies of 
our humble efforts were passed 
around to a chorus of oohs and ahs, 
and we were posed a few rather 
easily answered questions. 

Dr. Hilton, with his gift for 
going to the heart of the matter, 
asked about the probable effect of 
“block scheduling” on A. P. English 
and got an candid answer (“disaster 
unmitigated”). Whether or not this 
proves to be a true answer will have 
to await next year’s results, and we 
will be happy to recant and do 
condign penance (the San Benito 
being neatly folded in a drawer) if 
we will have been wrong. 

Far from being roasted as 
heretics, we were soon “fainting 
with damned praise,” as a friend of 
ours used to say. So we thought it 
was only right to throw in a another 
candid note of realistic caution 
before we took our final bows and 
pointed out that deciding whether or 
not we have been worthy of all this 
laudation should properly await the 


publication of our A. P. scores 
(coming in August to a bulletin 
board near you). Then, after taking 
the opporunity of some free 
publicity for our poetry reading via 
the cable company’s candid camera, 
we departed. 

On the way out, we all got 
interviewed by a roving reporter for 
a great metropolitan daily, who 
promised to make us the subject of a 
scintillating feature. And so to bed, 
happy and famous. 


A Tribune of the People, 


Mr. James Thomas, did then arise to 
call us “brave,” in a letter to The 
Middleborough Gazette, for daring to 
suggest that some of the applause be 
withheld until after the publication 
of the exam results. “Brave” we are 
not sure about — “old-fashioned,” 
perhaps, would be better, for 
continuing to maintain that honesty 
is the best policy. Actually, we are 
only too cowardly to face the 
possible embarassment of having 
accepted such hearty but premature 
congratualtions and then finding out 
that we have not really succeeded at 
the only task we were really 
assigned: preparing people for the 
Advanced Placement Test in English 
Literature and Composition. The 
results of the exam will be released 
by the E. T. S. during the summer. 
Meanwhile we shall keep our fingers 
crossed (which will make editing 
this publication slightly more 
difficult than usual). 
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Puddingmeister Redux 


To the Editor: 

What writer’s block? Once 
again Text and Context is chock-a- 
block full of wonderful writing. | 
continue to be enthusiastic about 
the quality of the publication. 

I loved the Puddingmeister 
exchange and totally agree with 
your assessment that: 

e The writing in Text and Context 
is “Type 5” writing. (Perhaps 
it is even Type 6! ) 

e Writers like Lara, Emily, Kas- 
sandra, Matthew, Selena and the ev- 
er-witty Ian, who are moments away 
from publication, are beyond the 
ability of peer editing process to 
shape and refine ideas and have 
progressed to the need for a clear, 
sharp, final copy edit. 

Where I find that I have just 
the tiniest disagreement with you is 
in the matter of the intent and use 
of focus correction areas. While one 
of the functions of focused correc- 
tion is indeed the management of a 
teacher’s “correcting load,” another 
is the identification of writing 
skills that need attention and prac- 


tice. In this case the contributors 
to Text and Context sweem to have 
mastered most, if not all, of the vital 
areas of writing. Indeed these 
young authors have internalized the 
process. 

Still I would not call focus 
correcting useful only at a lower 
level of writing ability. When Jan 
reread Conan with Class: The Heoric 
Code Among Warriors, he uses his 
internalized knowledge ab out se- 
quencing to check on the flow of his 
prose. When Kassandra reviews Ma- 
mie: A Memoir, she checks on her 
“lead” to see if she has written an 
introduction that will draw us into 
her memories of her Nana. These 
writers have internalized the habit 
of reviewing their writing for the 
use of a wide variety of literary 
conventions. For them focused cor- 
recting is an internalized process. 

As Mr. Zilonis so accurately 
observes, this publication is indeed 
already better than most fledgling 
college literary magazines. Having 
read about the students’ experienc- 
es as they applied for college ad- 
mission, I find myself wondering 
how they fared. I would assume, 
with good evidence, that institutions 
of higher learning are squabbling 
over them. 


Elizabeth Hastings 
Educational Consultant 
Georgetown, MA 
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Baroque Dynamic: 


Anguish and Affirmation 
in English Poetry from Donne to Pope 


I 


Until rather recently, the term “baroque” was not a 
part of the regular working vocabulary of English literary 
criticism. The disinclination of British and American 
writers to use the word in discussions of their own cultural 
history could only have seemed odd to continental experts,’ 
for whom the concept of “the Baroque” had become as 
Sharply defined and indispensable as the notion of, say, 
the “Romantic Movement” had been in the English- 
speaking world. This neglect of the term is doubtless the 
product of that famous English ”exceptionalism” whose 
history stretches back to well before the Reformation and 
according to which the development of the culture and 
institutions of the British Isles was understood as 
proceeding parallel to, but largely unaffected by, what was 
happening contemporaneously on the continent. Such an 
idea has always, of course, been an kind of delusion, an 
element in the mythic system supporting the more 
peculiar strains of English nationalism. 


Carl J. Friedrich, for example, in his standard work on the period 
as a whole, The Age of the Baroque, 1610-1660 (New York: Harper 
and Row, 1962), noted (62fn.) that the term is completely absent 
from the index of G. N. Clark’s The Seventeenth Century (1929), 
though passing references are to be found to it in the text. 
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Beginning in the 1960’s, however, references to the 
Baroque begin to be made in connection with the history 
of English style, first in architecture and the decorative 
arts, then in painting and sculpture, and finally in 
literature. Forty years ago, M. H. Abrams’s A Glossary of 
Literary Terms’ went from “ballad” to “bathos” without 
pausing for “baroque”; but about a decade later M. M. 
Liberman and Edward E. Foster, in their comparable work, 
A Modern Lexicon of Literary Terms,’ devoted more than a 
page to the term. A factor in directing more attention to 
the essence of the Baroque may have been the American 
publication in the meantime both of Friedrich’s book and 
of Victor L. Tapié’s lavishly illustrated work The Age of 
Grandeur. Favorably reviewed and widely discussed, the 
latter especially refocused critical thought on the essence 
of the baroque style and led to a recognition that in all of 
the fine arts the defining characteristics of those sub- 
periods that the English were used to calling “Jacobean,” 
“Caroline,” “Restoration,” and “Augustan” were, in fact, 
nearly identical to those of the successive phases of the 
continental Baroque.’ 


* New York: Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, 1957. 

* Glenview, Ill.: Scott, Foresman, 1968. 

* Translated by A. Rose Williamson (New York: Praeger, 1961). 

* A pioneering effort in this direction was made by René Wellek in 
his article “The Concept of Baroque in Literary Scholarship,” first 
published in The Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism, V, and 
reprinted in his Concepts of Criticism (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1963). Cf. also the comments of Frank Kermode in his 
editor’s Introduction to The Metaphysical Poets (Greenwich, Conn.: 
Fawcett Books, 1969), 13-18. Two other works of the early sixties 
testifying to the efforts of the so-called “Yale critics” to introduce 
the term into the study of English literary history, as well as 
showing some of the difficulties which attended that effort, are: 
Lowry Nelson, Baroque Lyric Poetry (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1961), esp. 6-15, which is still mainly a study of continental 
poetry; and Frank J. Warnke, European Metaphysical Poetry (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1961), esp. 5-21. It is perhaps 
noteworthy that, of the twenty-four footnotes in the nine pages of 
Nelson’s work indicated above, only five cite sources in English. 
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This long-overdue recognition, however, came last 
in the realm of literary criticism.® Even as they were 
reading Tapié and Friedrich, the English majors of the 
mid-1960’s were wondering why they never heard 
mention of the Baroque in their courses on the 
Metaphysicals or Milton or Shakespeare’s sonnets and 
mature tragedies, for certainly these displayed all the 
hallmarks of the Baroque. Even Dryden and those writing 
later under his influence, which persisted well into the 
eighteenth century, can be seen as directly related to the 
later, severely neoclassical stages of the French Baroque, 
while the jeux d’esprit of some of the lesser writers of the 
Augustan Age can be seen in analogy to the visual styles of 
Watteau or Tiepolo or to the frothy confections of southern 
German rococo architecture. To elaborate such analogies 
or to establish their validity beyond a reasonable doubt 
would be worthy tasks and work enough to provide grist 
for many a scholarly mill; but to even begin the attempt 
here would lead us much too far afield. 

This introduction and acceptance of the term 
“baroque” into the lexicon of English literary history and 
criticism, however, challenges us to define what exactly 
constitutes its essence and how this essence assumes 
existence in specific literary works. The marks of the 
Baroque in architecture, sculpture, painting, and music 


* Even in newer works of reference the term is admitted only 
somewhat grudgingly. The current edition of the Oxford Companion 
to English Literature, edited by Margaret Drabble (1985) defines 
the style in general in terms of its “grandiose and emotional 
effects,” and goes on to explain: “In a literary context the word 
baroque is loosely used to describe highly ornamented verse or 
prose, abounding in extravagant conceits; it is rarely used of 
English writers (with the exception of the Italianate Crashaw) .. .” 
(69). The yet more recent Prentice-Hall Guide to English 
Literature, edited by Marion Wynne-Davies (1990) gives a 
somewhat more hospitable treatment, conceding that “the epithet 
baroque has recently come to be used in literary contexts by 
analogy with its use in relation to the other arts” (340). The article 
cites Dryden’s Annus Mirabilis and Crashaw again as examples of 
English works to which the term might be applied. 
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are well known and easily recognized in the products of 
the period. The analogous stylistic qualities which 
distinguish the Baroque in literature are just as easily 
identifiable, once we have learned what to look for.’ What 
is less well defined, however, and what has seemed far 
more elusive to the critics, is the specific core of the 
Baroque spirit which these stylistic features expressed. 

Liberman and Foster are surely heading in the right 
direction when, after discussing certain stylistic traits, 
they end by insisting: 


Essentially, BAROQUE is better defined as an 
intellectual tendency rather than in terms of 
specific manifestations. Underlying BAROQUE is the 
tension between its energetic volatility and firm 
control; in literature it is the successful imposition 
of unexpected order on material that is always 
straining to break out of its structural bonds.8 


The key concepts here are those of “tension” and 
“energy.” If, as Friedrich maintained, the source of the 
Baroque is to be found in modern Western man’s “restless 
search for power,” then the specific form which this 
power assumes in its literary expression is certainly that 
of an energy generated by the dynamic tension of minds 
and hearts caught between powerful polarities. As 
Friedrich asserts: “. . . to dramatize tension: that is the 
quintessence of baroque.” It is as if, in the face of the 
imperious “Fither/Or” of Reformed theology, Ramist logic, 
and Cartesian dualism, the Baroque represents a desperate 
effort to uphold the validity of “Both/And.” 
” For a somewhat detailed exploration of these, see “The Early 17th 
Century: Classical and Baroque Styles,” pp. 827-846 in this issue. 
Taking off perhaps from the etymological origins of the word itself, 
from a root which meant “rough and irregular,” many reference- 
book definitions emphasize the element of the “bizarre” and point 
out that, like “gothic” the term was first introduced into art 
criticism as one of opprobrium. That is approach hardly adequate. 
* Liberman and Foster, 13. 
° Friedrich, 42. 
® Freidrich, 43. 
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The polarities which generated the peculiar energy 
of the Baroque are numerous and familiar; familiar, 
because they are grounded in the dualities and inner 
contradictions of that human nature which we all share. 
In the seventeenth century, these dualities appeared in 
heightened form because underlying them all was a more 
fundamental opposition: that between certainty and doubt. 

It is not through inadvertence that we have said 
“certainty and doubt,” not “faith and doubt.” To be sure, 
faith was one of the most important sources of certitude, 
and during the Renaissance and Baroque periods it was 
called heavily into doubt; but the doubt went deeper than 
that and affected every form of certitude, from whatever 
source derived. The displacement of the Ptolemaic world- 
system by the Copernican put into radical question not 
only the authority of the church and of Christian 
revelation; it also cast into doubt the authority of the 
ancients, secular traditions, folk wisdom, the casual 
Observations of the senses, and even the universal 
consensus of mankind. 

Such is the import, after all, of that quatrain 
embedded in Hamlet’s bizarre love-note to Ophelia: 


Doubt thou the stars are fire; 
Doubt that the sun doth move; 
Doubt truth to be a liar; 
But never doubt my love. 
(II,ii: 124-127.) 


In point of fact, every single one of the three 
“indubitables” cited by Hamlet was being hotly contested 
among the most advanced natural and moral philosophers 
of Shakespeare’s day.”  Fittingly enough, the score on 
these points, based on what we now think we know, seems 
to be a tie. We have concluded (1) that the stars are indeed 
'' Interestingly, Hamlet’s closing of this note with the phrase 
“whilst this machine is to him” reflects the famous Cartesian 
bifurcation between the res extensa (“this machine”) and the res 
cogitans (“him”). It was also Descartes, of course, who conferred on 
the pervasive doubt of his day the status of a fundamental 
philosophical method. 
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fire; (2) that the sun doth indeed move, but certainly not 
in the manner then imagined; and (3) that truth may or 
may not be a liar, depending on which of the dozens of 
competing epistemologies you happen to favor. But in our 
day we at least affect to have grown used to tied scores and 
uncertain outcomes and to be ready to settle for them; most 
men entering the bloody contests of the seventeenth 
century demanded something more — demanded certitude. 
Bacon proposed to give it to them inductively on the basis 
of the nascent scientific method; Descartes proposed to 
deliver it deductively based on reasoning down from the 
Cogito; later, Pascal counseled them to bet on it; and later 
still, the English Empiricists told them not to worry about it 
but to get on with making things work. Yet none of these 
philosophies managed to produce the kind of resolution 
they seemed to promise, leaving men to wrestle with their 
unrelieved inner conflicts. No wonder the period was 
distinguished by a taste for paradoxical expression! 


I] 


In the years 1611-1613 John Donne found himself in 
the throes of making, or rather re-making, his decision 
about taking Anglican orders, a step which his conscience 
and his tradition told him required something close to 
moral certitude. In the first of the “Anniversary” poems 
written during those years on commission from Sir Robert 
Drury, Donne expressed his perplexity at the decayed state 
of the world, and especially of its wisdom: 


And new Philosophy calls all in doubt, 

The Element of fire is quite put out; 

The Sun is lost, and th’earth, and no man’s wit 
Can well direct him where to looke for it. 

And freely men confesse that this world’s spent, 
When in the Planets and the Firmament 

They seeke so many new; they see that this 

Is crumbled out again to his Atomies. 

‘Tis all in pieces, all cohearence gone; 

All just supply, and all Relation: 
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Prince, Subject, Father, Sonne, are things forgot, 
For every man alone thinkes he hath got 
To be a Phoenix and that then can bee 
None of that kind, of which he is, but hee. 
This is the worlds condition now... 
(204-219) 


The acuteness of Donne’s dismay and inner conflict 
may have been magnified by the circumstances of his 
“conversion” from Roman Catholicism to Anglicanism. 
Without calling into question the sincerity of this step, we 
might point out that it was definitely the sort of decision 
which would today be called “a good career move,” and that 
there are some pieces of internal evidence in Donne’s 
writings which indicate a certain amount of discomfort 
with it. But in this Donne was typical: one of the hazards of 
the Elizabethan settlement’s via media was precisely the 
tensions produced by trying to remain suspended in the 
middle between the two powerfully attractive opposite 
poles of fervent Catholicism and fervent Calvinism, and 
not a few Englishmen of the Baroque era experienced 
within themselves the disturbing force of this powerful 
tension. 

Indeed, in society at large “the center could not 
hold.” The Church of England became increasingly 
polarized between its “high church” and its “low church” 
factions, and this polarization contributed to the bitter 
divisions that exploded at length into the Civil Wars. It was 
a era in which the art of religious controversy was 
cultivated with boundless enthusiasm and enormous skill. 
If one is willing to concede sectarian polemics an 
honorable place in the history of rhetoric, then they had 
certainly never come nearer to their perfection than in 
the exchanges of the great Baroque controversialists. 
Included in their ranks were such masters of English 
prose style as Donne himself, Bishop Lancelot Andrewes, 
John Milton, and even King James I, who in his fancied 
role as theologian-king did not shrink from directly 
engaging those redoubtable defenders of popery, the 
Jesuits Bellarmine and Suarez, who could give as good as 
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they got. 

But behind all the intellectual bravado of public 
controversy lurked the lingering uncertainties such as 
Donne expressed in the Westmoreland Manuscript’s well- 
known Sonnet XVIII, “Show me, deare Christ, thy spouse, so 
bright and cleare,” in which the poet was daring enough 
to deal explicitly with some of the most nagging doubts 
about the nature and identity of the “true Church”: 


Sleeps she a thousand, then peepes up one yeare? 
Is she selfe truth and errs? now new, now outwore? 
(S-6) 


The premises of the Reformation implied positive 
answers to these questions, answers which many tradition- 
loving Anglicans found it quite difficult to swallow. The 
Catholic controversialists knew this and used these very 
questions to undermine confidence in the Reformers’ at 
least implicit claim that they were, in effect, awakening 
the true Church from a fourteen-centuries-long slumber 
into which the Lord of History had mysteriously permitted 
her to fall. This was a point which even Milton could 
neither evade nor successfully negotiate when it 
unavoidably confronted him toward the end of Paradise 
Lost. There, in the course of summarizing sacred history 
for Adam, Michael necessarily comes to what will happen 
after the deaths of the Apostles: 


Their ministry performed, and race well run, 
Their doctrine and their story written left, 
They die, but in their room, as they forewarn, 
Wolves shall succeed for teachers, grievous wolves, 
Who all the sacred mysteries of Heaven 
To their own vile advantages shall turn 
Of lucre and ambition, and the truth 
With superstitions and traditions taint, 
Left only in those written records pure, 
Though not but by the Spirit understood. 
(XII: 505-514) 


— which seems to imply that “those written records pure” 
were destined to become almost immediately dead letters. 
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This much, however, cannot really surprise us, since it 
introduces a fairly standard Reformation account of 
church history up to Luther (with allowances made for 
Wycliffe and Hus). What we expect, then, is for Milton to 
have Michael finally bring onto the stage of history the 
admirable company of Reformation heroes, who will open 
up the Bible to all of God’s Elect, thereby rousing the 
Sleeping Beauty at last from her slumbers and sending the 
impostor Whore of Babylon packing off to a well-deserved 
perdition. But Milton did not, in fact, adopt this scenario — 
that is his Baroque surprise. Although another passage 
assumes the persistence of a small remnant of true 
believers throughout history, the Reformation as an 
historical event is not even mentioned; instead, we 
proceed directly from corruption to cataclysm: : 


Who against faith and conscience can be heard 

Infallible? Yet many will presume, 

Whence heavy persecution shall arise 

On all who in the worship persevere 

Of Spirit and Truth; the rest, far greater part, 

Will deem in outward rites and specious forms 

Religion satisfied; Truth shall retire 

Bestuck with slanderous darts, and works of Faith 

Rarely be found: so shall the World go on, 

To good malignant, to bad men benign, 

Under her own weight groaning, till the day... 
(XII: 529-539) 


(Here, one would think, is the place to insert the 
Reformation for a happy, even if at first much embattled, 
outcome. But Milton does not oblige.) 


... till the day 
Appear of respiration to the just 
And vengeance to the wicked, at return 
Of him so lately promised to thy aid, 
The Woman’s Seed, obscurely then foretold, 
Now amplier known thy Savior and thy Lord; 
Last in the clouds of Heaven to be revealed 
In glory of the Father, to dissolve 
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Satan and his perverted World; then raise 

From the conflagrant mass, purged and refined, 

New Heavens, new Earth, Ages of endless date... 
(XII: 539-549) 


It appears, then, that not even Milton, Puritan that he 
was,” was prepared to adopt so neat a resolution of the 
controversial questions which Donne had snatched from 
the air around him and immortalized in his Sonnet XVIII. 
Like many other leading intellects of the period, Milton 
preferred to leave the inner and outer tensions finally 
unresolved and so to remain able to generate that 
enormous nervous energy we associate with Baroque 
sensibility. 

The coexistence of polarized views within a kind of 
dynamic tension also characterized the political life of the 
period which, typically, was both quite distinct from its 
religious life and at the same time inextricably involved 
with it. It was a period in which were asserted both the 
most absolute of absolutisms (Charles I, Hobbes) and the 
most radical of egalitarianisms (The New Model Army, the 
Levelers and the Diggers). And again, within the bosom of 
the same Baroque writer, both tendencies could assert 
themselves with equal vigor; Milton, for example, 
compressed his antithetical attitudes toward government 
into this justly famous Baroque paradox: “Tyranny must 
be,/ Though to the tyrant thereby no excuse” (Paradise 
Lost, XII: 95-96). | 

Beyond all of the dynamic tensions of the external 
world of science, religion, and politics, the energy of the 
‘** Milton was a Puritan, certainly, but by the end of his life not a 
very orthodox Calvinist. In this connection see the comments of C. 
S. Lewis in the chapter “The Theology of Paradise Lost,” A Preface 
to Paradise Lost (London: Oxford University Press, 1961), 82-93; 
and those of Douglas Bush, “Paradise Lost in Our Time: Religious 
and Ethical Principles,” in Arthur E. Barker, ed., Milton: Modern 
Essays in Criticism (London: Oxford University Press, 1965), 
156-175. Milton’s Arminianism is implicit in Paradise Lost, but 
in his Latin work, De Doctrina Christiana (written in the late 
1660’s but not published until 1825), it is explicit, and he reveals 
himself to be, furthermore, an Arian in his Christology. 
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Baroque found its source deeper still, as we have already 
mentioned, in the unresolved polarities of human nature 
itself, in each individual’s own contradictory experiences, 
and finally in each human being’s ultimate perplexity 
about the meaning and value his own existence. It is not, 
of course, that the problem of human nature had never 
before presented itself as the chief preoccupation of 
philosophy and literature; it is simply that in the Baroque 
the problem was raised to full consciousness and 
dramatized as seldom before. 

This is partly the result of “the anthropocentric 
turn” which the development of Western thought took at 
the time of the Renaissance. Evidence of this turn can be 
found in every branch of cultural endeavor after the 
fifteenth century. Yet even aS man was made the measure 
of all things, he himself seemed all the more immeasurable 
and mysterious. It was an age which demanded that people 
choose sides, take a stand, profess a faith, and make bold 
and unequivocal assertions of certitude about fundamental 
issues; yet the individual’s sureness of himself and of his 
own ultimate grounding in a greater reality was becoming 
more and more questionable. It was, therefore, an age 
both of affirmation and of anguish. 

An inward-turning can be seen clearly in the 
changed tenor of religious poetry. Whereas the medieval 
and early Renaissance religious lyrics either celebrated 
some religious truth or expounded it (the “devotional” and 
“doctrinal” modes respectively), the religious lyrics of the 
Baroque are for the most part concerned with the 
particularities of an individual’s spiritual state, of what 
might be called “the closet drama” of personal salvation. 
Once again, Donne is illustrative in his “Hymne to God the 
Father,” full of puns and paradoxes: 


Wilt thou forgive that sinne where I begunne, 
Which is my sin, though it were done before? 
Wilt thou forgive those sins through which | runne, 
And doe them still: though still | doe deplore? 
When thou hast done, thou hast not done, 

For, I have more. 
(1-6) 
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This “salvation anxiety,” from which Luther 
himself had suffered and which his preaching and 
writings served to implant deep in Reformation piety, can 
be recognized as a hallmark of the period on both sides of 
the great religious divide; but it appears in its most acute 
forms on the Protestant side, heightened there by the 
doctrines of total depravity and of the complete gratuity of 
grace. Even an Anglican as relatively free from Calvinist 
influence as Donne was inclined to feel at times that his 
salvation was a hopeless cause. Hence the urgency and 
violence of his Sonnet XIV (1633): 


Batter my heart, three person’ed God, for, you 

As yet but knocke, breathe, shine, and seeke to mend; 

That I may rise, stand and o’erthrow mee, and bend 

Your force, top breake, blowe, burn and make me new. 
(1-4) 


Belief in the total depravity of man in his fallen state and 
in his complete helplessness without grace seemed to 
require that his conversion could only be achieved 
through a divine intervention which would amount to the 
abolition of his inherited nature and its replacement with 
another newly made. Donne may have been preoccupied 
with his own particular moral weaknesses, but the 
desperate cry at end of the sonnet, with its shocking image 
of divine ravishment, really owes as much to theology as to 
autobiography: ) 


Take me to you, imprison me, for | 
Except you enthrall mee, never shall be free, 
Nor ever chast, except you ravish mee. 
(12-14) 


According to the stricter sort of Calvinist, of whom 
in England William Perkins may be taken as one of the 
prime exemplars, the moral law was to be conceived of 
almost purely as a divine positive law, revealed in the 
scriptures — an arbitrary exercise of God’s absolute 
sovereignty which did not necessarily arise from the 
intrinsic demands of our nature, and so did not have to 
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square with it.” Anglicanism by contrast, had from the 
days of Hooker attempted to maintain the tradition of the 
natural moral law inherited from the central theological 
tradition of the Middle Ages, and bolstered by the renewed 
Elizabethan fascination for Stoicism. This school of 
thought implied that there was a certain inner 
correspondence between the constitution of human nature 
and the obligations of the moral law such that man should, 
by nature, be capable of keeping it, should even be 
naturally inclined to do so, led by human wisdom to act in 
the interests of his earthly happiness. The disruption of 
this capacity or inclination, man’s loss of his natural 
“integrity,” was thought of as an effect of the Fall, but one 
which it was not beyond the power of acquired natural 
virtues to overcome.” For Anglicans, therefore, too much 
rumination on the experience of an incapacity to satisfy 
the requirements of the moral law was bound to lead to a 
questioning of the very constitution of human nature 
itself. We can witness Donne in the act of doing this in 
another of his Holy Sonnets: 


I am a little world made cunningly 

Of Elements, and an Angelike spright. 

But black sinne hath betraid to endlesse night 

My worlds both parts, and (oh) both parts must die. 
(Sonnet V, 1635, 1-4.) 


Given this frame of mind, the repeated experience of moral 
failure led Donne, divided against himself, to utter the kind 
of heartfelt complaint which begins Sonnet XIX in the 
Westmoreland Manuscript:” 


'* See the discussion of Perkins in Bush, 163-165. English Puritans 
often had trouble keeping to this view, however, and Milton 
vehemently rejected it in favor of a doctrine closer to Hooker’s. 

‘* Of Course, orthodox Anglicans insisted no less than the 
Calvinists that eternal salvation was a purely gratuitous and 
unmerited gift of divine grace which could not be merited through 
sheer moral attainment. 

'S Neither the dating of the collections nor the numbering of the 
individual sonnets within them can be shown to bear any necessary 
relation to their order of composition. 
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Oh, to vex me, contraryes meete in one: 
Inconstancy unnaturally hath begott 
A constant habit: that when I would not 
I change in vowes, and in devotione. 
As humorous is my contritione 
As my prophane love, and as soone forgott: 
As ridlingly distempered, cold and hott, 
As praying, as mute; as infinite, as none. 
(1-8) 


In this poem, certainly, Donne is complaining 
against himself, but some of his frustration arises from the 
fact that he simply finds himself to be the way he is — 
incapable of adhering with any consistency to his moral 
resolutions. He is, after all, not directly responsible for the 
inconsistencies and contradictions of his divided nature, 
even if he is responsible for those acts of his which have 
contravened the moral law. Soon, therefore, his complaint 
becomes aimed directly at God, who is both the author of 
the impossible law and the creator of the refractory poet: 


Thou has made me. And shall thy worke decay? 

Repaire me now, for now mine end doth haste, 

I runne to death, and death meets me as fast, 

And all my pleasures are like yesterday. 

] dare not move my dimme eyes any way, 

Despaire behind, and death before doth cast 

Such terrour, and my feebled flesh doth waste 

By sinne in it, which it twards hell doth weigh. 
(Sonnet I, 1635, 1-8) 


Perhaps this was written in a moment of peculiar 
fatigue and weakness, perhaps during one of those bouts of 
illness which so oppressed Donne in the last years of his 
life. Whatever the biographical occasion, the poem is a 
powerful presentation of an individual’s recoiling before 
the imminent execution of the universal sentence of death. 
Donne explicitly calls up the notion of death as a just 
punishment for sin, an explanation as old as the story of 
the Fall, which, building upon each person’s perception of 
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his own death as a final personal defeat, the ultimate 
outrage and indignity, seeks to invest this infliction with 
justice. Still, human societies invoke the death penalty 
only for those crimes for which they have a particularly 
strong abhorrence; God levies it indiscriminately upon us 
all, with apparent disregard of the moral gravity of our 
actions or of the degree of our malice in performing them. 
Indeed, if “the wages of sin is death,” as Paul proclaimed, 
then those who are most heavily penalized by death are 
those deprived of the greatest number of years, which is to 
Say, precisely those who are least practiced in evil and 
least capable of malice: infants and young children. 

Such a consideration leads in the direction of 
impugning the goodness and justice of God; yet, if there is 
a God, he is necessarily good and just, as Descartes was at 
about the same time attempting to demonstrate through 
Strict deductive reasoning. Hence, any believer unwilling 
to ignore the dissonances of religious faith and personal 
experience finds himself confronted with precisely the 
sort of dilemma which exercised such a strong appeal to 
the Baroque sensibility. Donne, for example, who was far 
from unwilling to represent himself in his poems as a 
great sinner, was nonetheless led to exclaim in the truly 
agonized octave of his Sonnet IX (1633): 


If poysonous mineralls, and if that tree 

Whose fruit threw death on else immortall us, 
If lecherous goats, if serpents envious 

Cannot be damned; Alas, why should I bee? 
Why should intent or reason, borne in me, 
Make sinnes, else equal, more heinous? 

And mercy being easie, and glorious 

To God, in his sterne wrath, why threatens hee? 


It is interesting that Donne cites in his second 
quatrain the traditional answer to the questions that he 
poses in his first: man’s possession of “intent or reason” is 
precisely what can be invoked against him to establish his 
freedom and therefore his guilt. All other beings act 
simply and strictly in accordance with their natures; it is 
for man only among earthly creatures to act consciously 
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and freely. However convincing this classic line of 
thought may be in terms of a strict logic drawing its 
deductions from traditional Christian premises, the 
answers it delivers can seem no answers at all on the level 
of feeling. It should be recalled that, according to the then 
current conceptions of popular theology, all human 
beings, even those in the womb, are already tainted by 
Adam’s sin and worthy of eternal the reprobation of an 
infinitely sovereign and infinitely just God. 
Notwithstanding this, Dr. Donne, the former “Jack the 
Rake,” complains here of the disproportion between his 
actual guilt and the condemnation to death and damnation 
to which he must look forward. This impulse of outrage at 
the apparent injustice of a God whose vaunted justice is all 
one has a right expect is not assuaged in this poem. The 
sestet may appear to those who do not share the sentiments 
of its conventional piety as nothing other than an 
ignominious collapse into a kind of sanctified sniveling: 


But who am I, that dare dispute with thee? 

O God, Oh! of thine only worthy blood, 

And my teares, make a heavenly Lethean flood, 
And drowne in it my sinnes black memorie. 
That thou remember them, some claime as debt; 
I think it mercy, if thou wilt forget. 


Up to this point this essay has quoted exclusively 
from the octaves of Donne’s Holy Sonnets. In them we 
usually hear expressed only the anguish of an existence 
endured midway between unreconciled polarities; the 
emotional energy which gives them their power is that 
generated by the inner tension which the polarities 
produce in a consciousness which finds itself caught in 
their field of force. What keeps a soul suspended there, of 
course, is its own inability or unwillingness to renounce 
or deny one pole definitively in favor the other — an 
insistence, which seems typically Baroque, on “Both/And” 
rather than “Fither/Or.” 

The sestets of these sonnets, however, regularly 
make the counter-statement, the positing of an affirmation 
which does not entirely cancel the anguish given voice in 
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the octave, but which rather itself creates a new polarity 
of attitudes within the poem. It must be conceded, of 
course, that this new or heightened polarity may be more 
in the mind of the modern reader than in that of the 
Baroque poet. Yet few if any of these affirmations really 
resolve the intellectual paradoxes or experiential dilemmas 
posed with such emotional force in the octaves. Instead, 
there is often a simple resort to an act of blind faith which 
throws itself upon the unmerited and essentially 
inexplicable mercy of that very Deity who has created and 
has continued to sustain a conscious life riven with the 
torment of apparent contradictions. In spite of all, then, 
the tone of the sestets is usually one of repose, as though 
the soul, exhausted by the energy expended in the anguish 
of the octave, has, like a child worn out by a tantrum of 
defiance, fallen into the arms of a beloved parent with a 
plea for forgiveness, or even, perhaps, for punishment. 

The pattern in the sonnets is quite consistent. “I am 
a little world made cunningly. . .” concludes with “burn 
me, O Lord, with a fiery zeal/ Of thee and of thy house, 
which doth in eating heale.” “Oh to vex me, contraries 
meet in one. . .” ends with the assertion that “Those are my 
best dayes, when I shake with feare.” “Thou hast made 
me. And shall thy work decay?” opens its sestet with the 
words, “Only thou art above, and when towards thee/ By 
thy leave I can looke, I rise again,” and closes it with “And 
thou like Adamant draw mine iron heart.” It is as if the 
greater the vehemence of the beginning, the more 
pronounced the affectionate surrender of the ending. “If 
poysonous mineralls,” whose sestet has already been 
quoted in full demonstrates this, as does “Batter my heart,” 
which dissolves into “Yet dearly I love you, and would be 
loved faine” in the first line of the sestet. 

This pattern holds just as well when the poem 
begins by dealing on the cosmic rather than the personal 
scale. That sonnet (VII of 1633) which starts by 
clangorously calling forth the trumpets of the Last 
Judgment subsides in its ninth line into a meek and 
apologetic plea for a postponement of the event for long 
enough to permit repentance: 
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At the round earth’s imagined corners, blow 

Your trumpets, Angells, and arise, arise 

From death, you numberless infinities 

Of soules, and to your scattered bodies goe, 

All whom the flood did, and the fire shall o’erthrow, 
All whom warre, dearth, age, agues, tyrannies, 
Despaire, law, chance, hath slaine, and you whose eyes 
Shall behold God, and never tast deaths woe. 

But let them sleep, Lord, and mee mourne a space, 
For, if above all these, my sinnes abound, 

‘Tis late to aske abundance of thy grace, 

When wee are there; here on this lowly ground, 
Teach mee how to repent; for that’s as good 

As if thou hadst seal’d my pardon, with thy blood. 


Milton too, though fortified with that serene 
assurance of his own election which could be one of the 
consolations of Puritanism, exhibits the same pattern in 
many of his sonnets, especially those which were 
occasioned by personal experiences of paradox or the 
disappointment of justifiable expectations. The octaves, 
though less desperate in tone than Donne’s, still give vent 
to a quiet and even more intimate anguish. The origin of 
this feeling is not the salvation-anxiety we find in Donne. 
Milton writes from the secure stance of the justified man, 
of the "saved." His problem is to live and act in a manner 
congruent with his election. But for Milton this was 
immensely complicated by the circumstance that he 
believed his election to include his poetic vocation, as he 
suggested in the famous autobiographical passage from his 
controversial pamphlet The Reason of Church Government 
Urged Against Prelaty (1642): 


I began thus far to assent... to an inward prompting 
which now grew daily upon me, that by labor and 
intent study (which | take to be my portion in this 
life) joined with the strong propensity of nature, I 
might perhaps leave something so written to 
aftertimes, as they should not willingly let die. 
These thoughts at once possessed me, and these 
other: that... there ought no regard be sooner had 
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than to God's glory by the honor and instruction of 
my country. ... These abilities, wheresoever they 
be found, are the inspired gift of God rarely 
bestowed, but yet to some (though most abuse) in 
every nation; and are of power beside the office of a 
pulpit to inbreed and cherish in a great people the 
seeds of virtue and public civility... 


For this high calling Milton began early in his life 
to prepare himself by assiduous study, first a home, then at 
Cambridge, then at home in Horton again, and finally in 
Europe, where he found his vocation confirmed by the 
high praised he gained from a circle of cultivated Italians 
with fastidious literary tastes whom he had allowed to 
sample some of his early works. The price of the 
meticulous preparation he gave himself for the fulfilment 
of his Divine calling to poetry was that, in the midst of it, 
having reached his twenty-fourth birthday in 1631, he 
came to realize that he had as yet but little to show for his 
efforts and that he had meanwhile sacrificed many of the 
other experiences and attainments which would have been 
the worldly, visible tokens of his maturation as a man. 
This realization provided the occasion for this sonnet: 


How soon hath Time, the subtle thief of youth, 
Stol'n on his wing my three and twentieth year! 
My hasting days fly on with full career, 

But my late spring no bud or blossom show'th. 

Perhaps my semblance might deceive the truth, 
That I to manhood am arrived so near, 

And inward ripeness doth much less appear, 
That some more timely-happy spirits endu'th. 


As noted above, there is not here the flash and thunder of 
Donne: the world is not about to come to an end, and Hell 
does not gape its hungry jaws. Yet to a person of Milton's 
dutifulness and delicate sensibilities, the lack of 
demonstrable accomplishment and outward maturity could 
cause anguish enough. And, just as Donne did in his 
sonnets, Milton employs the sestet to provide the 
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theologically based counter-statement, his own quiet way 
of falling back upon God, a personal affirmation of his 
reliance upon providence: 


Yet be it less or more, or soon or slow, 
It shall be still in strictest measure even 
To that same lot, however mean or high 
Toward which Time leads me, and the will of Heaven; 
All is, if I have grace to use it so, 
As ever in my great Taskmaster's eye. 


To be sure, the God upon whom Milton falls back is the 
Calvinist God, the "great Taskmaster." For present tastes, 
perhaps, not an appealing, and certainly not a comforting 
figure: an appalling tyrant, perhaps; a sort of celestial 
Simon Lagree. And yet we should not let ourselves be 
diverted from the fact that for Milton this God, precisely 
because he was the infinitely sovereign and transcendent 
God of Calvinism, was a source of immense consolation and 
peace. That such is the case is perhaps easier to show on 
hand of another sonnet, related in many ways to this, 
which Milton composed in the face of another and far 
more serious personal crisis twenty-four years later, the 
famous sonnet on his blindness. 

Having served for several years as Latin Secretary 
to the Commonwealth, Milton sensed that he was becoming 
ready at last to undertake the supreme creative task which 
he had anticipated since those adolescent days when he 
had recognized and accepted his poetic vocation, the 
composition of a great narrative work on a theme of 
universal significance which should be for England the 
equivalent of a national epic. But all those years studying 
and all those late nights translating diplomatic dispatches 
by candle-light had taken their toll on his eyesight, and so, 
seemingly on the verge of fulfilling his life-long 
ambition, Milton found himself deprived of the one sense 
that seemed most necessary for the exercise of his craft. 
Once again there appeared to be a contradiction between 
what was expected of him and what he could produce, but 
this time a much deeper contradiction on the level of what 
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he took to be his own deepest reality rather than on the 
level of mere appearances — for a man of Milton's 
dedication and sensitivity, a devastating blow. As he put it 
in the octave of the sonnet which his anguish evoked: 


When I consider how my light is spent 
Ere half my days, in this dark world and wide, 
And that one talent which is death to hide, 
Lodged with me useless, though my soul more bent 
To serve therewith my Maker, and present 
My true account, lest he returning chide; 
"Doth God exact day-labor, light denied?" 
I fondly ask; 


Does God contradict himself? Does he ask the impossible? 
Does he toy with our obedience and mock our dedication? 
These are agonizing questions which the octave raises in 
verses which, like those in some of Shakespeare's higher- 
numbered sonnets, push against the constraints of the 
sonnet form with the force of their urgency. And once 
again the sestet delivers the theologically-based 
counterstatement: 


but Patience to prevent 
That murmur, soon replies, "God doth not need 
Either man's work or his own gifts; who best 
Bear his mild yoke, they serve him best. His state 
Is kingly. Thousands at his bidding speed 
And post o'er land and ocean without rest; 
They also serve who only stand and wait. 


A lesser God than Calvin's God could not, perhaps, rise 
above his apparently contradictory decrees. But 
"Patience," the personification of a pious Puritan's deeply 
ingrained habit of trusting submission to the will of an 
absolutely transcendent and inscrutable Deity, interrupts 
Milton's complaint to proclaim the one doctrine which can 
free him from entrapment in his existential paradox: We 
cannot give gifts to a Being who is perfect in himself; he is 
the giver of gifts, and he gives them under conditions that 
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only he is free to determine. Our part is to accept this 
truth, and, having accepted it, our part is fulfilled. 

Milton immediately cast his own personal 
predicament into the perspective of God's universal sway, 
his pure and untrammeled sovereignty: "His state is 
kingly." We are given a brief glimpse of a grandiose and 
truly Baroque vision, one depicted again and again in 
those trompe d'oeil ceilings which seemed to open out into 
heavens filled with billowing clouds and swirling hosts of 
angels: countless spirits ceaselessly careering through 
the whole of created space, each fulfilling a mission from 
the Divine Majesty. Set in the midst of such a 
overwhelming cosmic scheme, the apparent frustration of 
Milton's calling no longer seems tragic, and the context 
has been created in which the oft-quoted last line of his 
sonnet does not seem trivializing or dismissive: "They also 
serve who only stand and wait." The essence of every 
human vocation lies not in the external realm of 
accomplishment (since God, perfect in himself, has no 
need of our works), but rather in the internal realm of our 
free availability, where we "wait" upon the contingencies 
of the temporal moment much as the servers at a banquet 
wait upon the emergent requirements of the guests. The 
circumstance that some of these "waiters" may never be 
called upon at all by the particular guests to whom they 
are assigned does not in any way cancel the essential value 
of their service. 

In the event, of course, Milton found a way around 
the problem of his blindness. After having been read to in 
the evenings from poets he found useful for replenishing 
the stock of his mind, he planned out a passage of Paradise 
Lost to be dictated in the morning; then, rising early, as 
had always been his habit, he refined the projected verses 
until a hired amanuensis (or sometimes a friend) arrived 
and he could dictate the lines which he had been shaping 
in his mind since the previous evening. The success of 
this procedure allowed Milton to find yet another 
rationalization of the divine purpose behind his blindness, 
one which he expressed after the invocation, "Hail holy 
Light," at the start of Book III: 
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So much the rather thou, Celestial Light, 

Shine inward, and the mind through all her powers 
Irradiate; there plant eyes; all mist from thence 
Purge and disperse, that | may see and tell 

Of things invisible to mortal sight. 


(51-55) 


The poet had come to believe that his loss of one kind of 
vision formed the necessary condition of his obtaining 
another, higher kind. In the very act of creating a great 
poem whose avowed purpose was to "assert Eternal 
Providence/ And justify the ways of God to men," Milton 
thought to have justified the ways of God to him. 

Some forty years ago, the early attempts to gain a 
place in the working terminology of English literary 
criticism for “baroque” focused on its applicability to the 
school of poetry called “metaphysical.” Its 
appropriateness to the work of Crashaw was ;hard to 
dispute, since he had spent considerable time on the 
continent, specifically in Italy, and had been under the 
direct influence of the Italian baroque poets, Marino and 
the others writing in his manner. It did not require much 
of a stretch to gain acceptance for the term as applied to 
Donne and Herbert. At that time, Milton was hardly ever 
mentioned, very likely because the “baroque” was 
associated in England with Anglican “high church” taste, 
with the courts of the two Charleses, and hence with the 
Royalist side in the Civil wars. All of these associations 
formed the antithesis to Milton and all he stood for. 

So Milton was seldom, if ever, mentioned in the same 
breath as those English poets first acknowledged to evince 
characteristics of the Baroque in their work.” Yet Milton’s 
place as one of the three or four chief baroque poets of 
our language can justified in several ways. His highly 


*e An exception to this was Wylie Sypher in Four Stages of 
Renaissance Style: Transformations in Art and Literature, 1400- 
1700 (Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, 1955), in which the stylistic 
analogies between descriptive passages from Paradise Lost and the 
paintings of Rubens are discussed at some length. 
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original, sometimes extravagant, even forced, use of the 
language, the complexity of his ideas, the sensuousness of 
his imagery, the expansiveness of his imagination, his 
flair for dramatization — all these could be cited as reasons 
treat him as a major poet of the Baroque. 

But more than anything else, if is Milton’s 
preoccupation with both intellectual and existential 
paradoxes which places him squarely in the center of his 
age, which was the Age of the Baroque. It is the anguish of 
being caught in these paradoxes, together with his need to 
affirm that they are ultimately resolved in the mysterious 
but absolutely sovereign and undivided will of God that, in 
the end, generates the tremendous power of his greatest 
poems. It is this which pressed upon him the urgency of 
attempting in his masterpiece the task of resolving the 
apparent contradictions in human experience and, indeed, 
in human nature, and which defined the overarching 
thematic project of Paradise Lost, to “justify the ways of 
God to men.” 


This brings us once again to theodicy, the 
culminating and most characteristic intellectual project of 
the Baroque, though hardly the most successful. In an 
epoch fascinated with polarities and paradoxes, the 
Problem of Evil, which had dogged monotheism from its 
inception, was bound exercise the best minds and claim a 
central place among the great themes. In the remainder 
of this article, which will appear in our next issue,. we will 
trace this effort from Milton to the dissolution of the 
Baroque in the neoclassicism of the early eighteenth 
century. 


G. V. Simmons 
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Flesh Enspirited: 


Readings of Some 
Metaphysical Love Lyrics 


“Song” 
(“Goe and catch a falling starre ...”) 


John Donne paints a bleak picture of love in his 
poem “Song.” This poem, unsurprisingly, falls into the 
“dismissal of love” category of Metaphysical Poetry. The 
poet’s tone becomes more cynical in each successive 
Stanza. In the opening stanza, the poet challenges us to 
undertake various ventures, though he is well aware that 
we will inevitably meet with failure since each suggested 
enterprise is unfeasible. Donne’s metaphors for the 
impossible range from catching “a falling starre” to 
finding “what winde/ Serves to advance an honest mind.” 

Donne explains to us in the middle stanza what we 
will discover if we attempt to pursue another of life”s 
fantasies — genuine love. He uses the metaphor of a man 
who has been “borne to strange sights” and “Things 
invisible to see,” journeying “ten thousand daies and 
nights” to represent the search for a soul-mate. The poet 
then describes in uncompromising terms the outcome of 
such a quest: “No where/ Lives a woman true, and faire.” 
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Donne’s skepticism is fully revealed in the 
concluding stanza. He asks us to inform him if ever we 
have gone on any “sweet” pilgrimages, that is, if we have 
found a fine, upstanding woman. The poet asserts that 
though a woman may have appeared true on the occasion 
when we met her, she would have proven faithless the 
moment we turned our backs. 

Donne employs the technique of shortening verses 
to emphasize the leading idea of each stanza. In the first 
Stanza, the verses “And finde/ What winde” stress the 
impossible nature of discovering what improves a person’s 
mind. The lines “And sweare/ No where” in the following 
Stanza accentuate the poet’s claim that one could look all 
over for a faithful woman but never locate such a lady. In 
the final stanza, the condensed verses “Yet shee/ Will bee” 
emphasize how a supposedly “true, and fine” woman will 
behave given the proper circumstances. 

In this poem, Donne emphatically denounces the 
idea that one can know true love with a single partner 
“both true and faire.” 

Ian Murphy 


“The Flea” 


"The Flea" is a poem from the “seduction” genre. In 
it, the reader is presented with an imaginary dialogue 
between the persona, a young man, and the woman whom 
he is trying to woo. The poem does not contain the 
woman's part, but her reactions can be inferred from the 
young man's part. The persona progresses through three 
separate arguments in an attempt to gain the favor, among 
other things, of his love. His attempt at seduction is the 
main focus of the poem. 

Throughout the poem, the persona uses the imagery 
and metaphor of the flea to try to convince his love. In the 
opening stanza, he makes his first argument: a flea has 
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come along and bitten first him, and then her, so their two 
bloods are already mixed inside of it. This mixing could not 
be said to be sinful, or shameful, or anything of the like. 
He is trying to convince her that their union, their 
mixing, would similarly not be sinful or shameful. 

Apparently, the young lady was unimpressed by this 
argument, because the persona goes on and makes another 
one in the second stanza. "Oh stay, three lives in one flea 
Spare," says please, I'm not done yet, I have more to Say. 
Please listen a little while longer.” Once he has made this 
plea, he presents his second argument. They are already 
married, in this flea. Despite her parents wishes, and even 
her wishes, they are already married in this little flea. He 
pleads with her not to kill his argument. 

In the last stanza, it would seem that she has 
squashed all his previous arguments. "Cruell and sodaine, 
hast thou since Purpled thy naile, in blood of innocence?" 
The flea was guilty of no great crime, except in the little 
bite it gave her. She says that she feels not the weaker for 
the little drop of blood which the flea took, and the persona 
takes this and makes his final argument. If she doesn't 
feel any weaker for the flea bite, she won't feel any 
weaker if she yields to his wishes. Her fears have been 
blown out of proportion, she will not lose any honor, or be 
any weaker if she submits to him. 

Although it seems not to have worked very well with 
this woman, Donne uses the imagery of the flea very 
effectively to portray the persona's feelings for his 
beloved. The poem is a very good example of metaphorical 
imagery, and a prime example of the 17th-century 
seduction poem. 


Matthew Cost 
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“A Valediction: 
Forbidding Mourning” 


In Donne’s “A Valediction : Forbidding Mourning,” 
the poet presents the idea of a love so deep and all- 
encompassing that it is almost celestial in nature and, 
therefore, does not depend on earthly physical contact. 
Thus, the lovers in this poem will not only withstand the 
distance about to be placed between them, but will grow 
from their experiences. In conveying this theme, Donne 
relies heavily on celestial imagery and ideas. 

This imagery is first presented in the second stanza, 
when Donne writes: 

T’were the prophanation of our joyes 
To tell the layetie our love. 


In this stanza, he encourages his love not to mourn 
his absence, and he presents the idea that their love is 
somehow different from other loves: it is stronger 
somehow; it is not of this earth. He does not elaborate yet. 
In the third stanza, likewise, Donne plants the idea but 
chooses not to develop it yet. He writes: 


Moving of the earth brings harmes and feares, 
Men reckon what it did and meant, 

But trepidation of the spheares, 

Though greater farre, is innocent. 


In the images of the ‘moving of the earth’ and ‘the 
trepidation of the spheares,’ he once again draws in a 
celestial theme. Yet he finds the trepidation of the 
spheares “innocent,” leaving us in question: What then? 

Donne pulls into focus in the fourth stanza. He 
describes “dull” and “sublunary” lovers (again drawing on 
celestial imagery) who find that in each other’s absence, 
their love cannot grow, because “Those things which 
elemented it” depend on their physical presence. 

The fifth stanza works in contrast with Donne’s 
criticisms in the previous stanza: Donne has carefully 
built, in the fourth stanza, an unflattering type for “dull 
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sublunary lovers,” setting the scene for a striking contrast 
compared to the speaker and his beloved. The first two 
lines in this stanza stress the other-worldly nature : 


But we by love, so much refin'd, 
That our selves know not what it is, 


Their love is so strong, or so unique, that even they are 
unable to understand it. This makes it less dependent on 
physical contact (“Care lesse, eyes, lips, and hands to 
miss”) because they are “inter-assured of the mind.” 
Thus a_ separation will be not a break or a hindrance to 
their love, but an expansion of their love, because their 
souls are “one.” 

In the seventh stanza, Donne introduces a new idea 
in his imagery: that of the compass. Yet this works 
remarkably well with the celestial imagery of the first few 
stanzas. Like the celestial imagery, it stresses distance, 
echoing the idea of heavenly spheres presented earlier in 
the poem, and remaining consistent with idea of distance 
present throughout. 

Here, he seeks first to explain the metaphor used in 
the previous stanza, qualifying, “If they be two,” and 
continuing, explaining that they are like twin compasses, 
the soul of his love like the fixed foot . 

He elaborates on this idea of the fixed foot: 


And though it in the center sit, 

Yet when the other far doth rome, 

It leans , and hearkens after it, 

And grows erect, as that comes home. 


He stresses its function as a guide, and a mark of home, for 
the wandering compass. 

In the last stanza, he again brings this imagery 
back , tying this metaphor to his own love. He writes that 
this love will be, for him, like the fixed foot, guiding him 
in his travels. She will bring him back, in a continuation 
of the theme of heavenly spheres and celestial energy : 


Thy firmness makes my circle just, 
And makes me end, where I begunne. 


Kassandra Hartford 
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“The Sun Rising” 


When two lovers spend a night together filled with 
passion and love, the last thing that they want is for the 
sun to rise and put an end to their pleasure. John Donne’s 
poem, “The Sunne Rising,” is about the revaluation man 
gives the universe when under the strong influence of 
love in it’s most human, sexual from. The erotic love 
shared between a couple causes them to feel as if they are 
the only things in existence. Everything they have 
revolves around each other and the infatuation they have 
with each other’s physical presence. 

All that the persona of the poem considers 
important and valuable in the world is lying next to him in 
his bed. “Nothing else is.” The statement is a short one, 
but it is one that sums up the entire theme of the poem. 
When there is love nothing else is important. The lover 
gives the sun, their uninvited visitor, a challenge: 


Looke, and to morrow late, tell mee, 

Whether both the Indies of spice and Myne 

Be where thou leftst them, or lie here with mee. 
Ask for those Kings whom thou saw'st yesterday, 
And thou shalt heare, All here in one bed lay. 


He believes that all the treasures of the world are present 
in his beloved. 

In the first stanza of the poem, the persona is bitter 
towards the sun. It is fine for people and things of little 
importance, like the “court-huntsman” and the “country 
ants,” but in the bedroom of his lady and he the sun is a 
thing much unwelcomed. He feels that the sun is forcing 
him to live in the cycle of Nature when love is a thing all 
its own, completely independent of Nature. 


Love, all alike, no seasons knowes, nor clyme, 
Nor houres, dayes, monthes, which are the rags of time. 


In the final stanza of “The Sunne Rising” the 
attitude of disgust toward the sun is changed to one of pity. 
The lover knows that the sun has a job to do. This job is to 
dictate the natural occurrences of the world, but in doing 
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so it misses out on the pure ecstasy experience by two 
lovers, sharing there bodies and souls with one another. 
"Thou sunne art halfe as happy as wee". 
He feels that the sun could do its entire job, which is to 
warm the world, by simply warming he and his beloved. 
In their minds they are the world. Nothing else matters. 
Nothing else in worthy. "Nothing else is." 

Selena Strader 


“The Relique” 


The persona of this poem is apparently in a very 
strong relationship and is devoted to his lover. He seems to 
be daydreaming, and, thinking ahead to his death, he 
imagines that he will be buried with a bracelet of his 
lover’s hair around his bone. His wearing this bracelet 
will make it possible for him to meet her again when she is 
gathering her belongings in the last day. 

With the shortage of graveyard space at the time, he 
was almost certain that his grave would be dug up again to 
serve as a resting place for a new guest. But, as soon as the 
person digging him up saw the bracelet of hair about his 
bone, maybe he would not put the new body in. The grave- 
digger would see that the man in the grave was waiting for 
his lover to meet him again “at the last busie day.” 

Throughout the poem, Donne’s witty style is used to 
add a touch of humor to otherwise serious subject matter. 
In the second stanza, the persona says that, in a time when 
people are misguided in their devotions, the person who 
digs his grave will see how devoted he is to his lover by the 
bracelet he wears. This person will bring him and his 
lover to the Bishop and the King to make them “reliques.” 
In saying that his lover will be a “Mary Magdalen,” the 
persona may have meant one of two things. He either 
believes that she truly should be a saint or he is referring 
to her as some kind of prostitute. His view of women as 
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prostitutes can be supported in lines 3 and 4, where he 
states his belief that women can not remain faithful to 
only one man. On the other hand, he says that if they are 
both made saints, people will adore them and go to them to 
seek miracles. Because of the fact that the persona seems 
to be a commoner, one might ask: does he really believe 
that any of this could possibly happen or is this a joke? 
With his witty style, Donne switches back and forth 
between what is serious and what is not. 

We see in the third stanza that, although he may 
have been joking about being made a saint, he really does 
believe that his lover was a miracle. The tone has changed 
in this stanza and is now serious. The persona speaks of 
the love that he and his lover share and explains that it is 
beyond the physical stage. In lines 23 and 24, Donne uses 
the idea that the couple did not know why they fell in love 
to show how strong their love really is. 


First, we lov’d well and faithfully, 
Yet know not what wee lov’d, nor why, 


The persona believes that their love is so strong that it can 
perform miracles. He knows that his love for her will 
always remain so strong that, even when he is dying, he 
will be able to tell what a miracle she was. 

Lara Hilton 


“The Definition of Love” 


In the poem “The Definition of Love” by Andrew 
Marvell, the message that he is attempting to convey a 
very strong, despairing one dealing with his opinion of 
love. He feels that love is an emotion that one can 
experience, but never truly stay happy with; as fate will 
never allow two people in love to be together. Marvell 
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explains that the feeling is hard enough to obtain in the 
following lines: 


My love is of a birth as rare 
As ‘tis for object strange and high; 


He believes that to be continually happy, satisfied, and in 
love is impossible. Fate will always pry people in love 
apart. Marvell portrays an almost Shakespearean sStar- 
crossed lovers theme, made especially apparent by the last 
stanza. 


Therefore the love which us doth bind, 
But Fate so enviously debars, 

Is the conjunction of the mind , 

And the opposition of the stars. 

Basically, love is a wonderful thing; too good for the 
envious Fate to want to keep alive. So Fate and Despair will 
ultimately obliterate love. In time, the pair will prevail and 
love will be erased. 

Marvell effectively uses an ABAB rhyme scheme in 
The Definition of Love. It is by this and a variety of other 
ways that he convinces his readers of the theme of his 
poem. Because of the rhyme scheme, the poem flows in a 
continuous, easy, almost sing- songy way; an immediately 
catching readers’ attention because of the contrast of the 
seriousness of his subject matter. He personalizes his 
rather formally titled poem by writing in the first person. 
This also makes his ideas more convincing since it is 
apparent that this whole idea is not just some theory his 
devised in his head. He actually experienced Fate keeping a 
love and he apart. Marvell capitalizes Fate, Love, Hope, and 
Despair in the poem, which point to his most weighing 
factors in his whole idea about the meaning of love, in 
order to grant an eye-catching, completely obvious, 
appearance. Marvell didn’t want his readers to overlook 
the extreme importance of these key words. The capitals 
are also used in personification, giving the words 
character. Maybe Marvell was granting them a proper 
name in order to make the words pack more of a punch on 
paper. Accordingly, Fate and Hope are allowed to perform 
actions. 
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But Fate does iron wedges drive 


Despair and Love also appear as animate objects. 

Marvell compares the loss of a love with “the giddy 
heaven” falling and the inability for two lovers to connect 
because they are like parallel lines, that, though infinite, 
never meet. These two metaphors are extremely effective 
in conveying Marvell’s message. 


As lines, so loves oblique may well 
Themselves in every angle greet; 
But ours, so truly parallel, 
Though infinite, can never meet. 


Marvell has a cynical outlook on love. Actually, he 
seems to have a cynical outlook on life. He describes Hope 
as feeble and feels Fate will ultimately bring unhappiness. 
For Fate to bring someone something decent, is not even 
considered by Marvell. By his metaphors, adjectives, and 
the actions he implies, he displays his unyielding cynical 
view on love. 

Emily Stevens 
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Spirit Enfleshed: 


Readings of Some of 
Donne’s “Holy Sonnets” 


Sonnet IX 


In Sonnet IX, Donne pens a poem that is intended to 
be a sort of reasoning with God. He delves into an eternal 
question when he ponders what exactly is God’s logic for 
punishing some wrong-doers and letting others 
completely off the hook. Donne, of course, seems to be 
questioning God’s motives because he doesn’t want to be 
punished for something he did wrong. He demonstrates 
these thesis thoughts in the following lines: 


If lecherous goats, if serpents envious 
Cannot be damn’d; Alas, why should | bee? . 


Donne apparently believes that the reason for 
sinning should not effect the way that God punishes 
sinners. Simply because the tree that grew fruit that led to 
the lost innocence of Adam and Eve didn’t consciously 
intend to cause the disaster, does not mean that it should 
not be punished in some way. After all, Donne would be 
punished if he committed an evil act of the same or even of 
lesser magnitude. The same goes for unpunished poisonous 
minerals , lecherous goats, and envious serpents. Donne 
argues his point in these lines: 


Why should intent or reason, borne in me, 
Make sinnes, else equal, in me, more heinous? 
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Donne doesn’t appear to take into account that 
serpents, goats, trees, and minerals aren’t generally 
accountable for their actions because they’re either 
inanimate objects or they don’t have any control over 
what they do. The minerals can’t help that they were 
created poisonous, nor can a tree have control over what 
fruit it produces. It is questionable as to why these objects 
were even created by God. If His intent was to make 
something inherently evil, perhaps with the purpose to 
tempt the human race or the form hurtles that man must 
overcome to better his character, then obviously, God will 
not damn the wrong-doers. 

About halfway through the sonnet, Donne wonders 
why God, if He indeed enjoys being merciful, isn’t apt to 
deal mercifully with him. Donne, no doubt, wished that God 
will be merciful in dealing with him, partly because mercy 
is easy to God. 


And mercy being easie, and glorious 
To God, in his stern wrath, why threatens hee? 


After these points, Donne realizes that he must 
sound as if he is complaining about God or acting 
ungrateful to God Himself. Immediately, Donne belittles 
himself, claiming he wasn’t worthy to question anything 
God does. 


But who am ], that dare dispute with thee? 


Still, at the end of the sonnet Donne closes by asking God to 
forgive him for the sin he has committed. 


I think it mercy, if thou wilt forget. 


This obviously opposite view from the view of Donne’s 
unworthy persona expressed in previous few lines seem to 
mean little when Donne contradicts them by still asking 
God for mercy. 
Donne effectively expresses his views on God and 
His ability to forgive. Also, he attempts to convey the 
question of why God is not equally merciful to all of his 
creations. 
Emily Stevens 
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Sonnet XIV 


Donne considers the possibility, in Sonnet XIV, that 
humans love their fellow humans more than they love God. 
As he did in many of his other works, Donne creates an 
anxious atmosphere and pits an individual (in this case, 
himself) against difficulty. The poet is ashamed that his 
deepest feelings are for humans rather than for his 
creator, especially since God has always attempted to 
“shine [on man], and seeke to mend” him. Donne 
desperately wants to keep the Almighty’s favor and to 
“admit” him as a vital part of his life, but he cannot do so 
because he is “betroth’d” to His “enemie.” 

Donne is willing to be chastised in any way to 
regain the Lord’s grace. The poet uses several metaphors 
to express the extremes to which he will go. He refers to 
the glass-blowing process in verse four as a possible 
method by which God could metamorphose him and return 
him to a proper state of divine devotion. Donne likens 
himself to a weak, “usurpt towne” incapable of governing 
itself and making necessary administrative decisions. He 
realizes he is powerless to increase his level of piety, so he 
needs the lord’s “viceroy” to make the appropriate 
changes in him. The poet represents his affection for 
humans as a marriage, but not one he expects to survive 
until the diamond anniversary. He beseeches God to 
“Divorce [him], untie, or breake that knot againe.”. Donne 
also employs a prison metaphor in the sonnet. He begs God 
to “Take” and “imprison” him. He is willing to sacrifice 
his earthly freedom (as a prisoner does) to once again earn 
the Lord’s favor. 

As evidenced by this work, Donne maintains his 
habit of incorporating emphatic statements in his poetry. 
In verse two, he stresses God’s benevolence toward man; 
the poet mentions how He always attempts to ‘knocke, 
breathe, shine, and seeke to mend.” The poet utilizes a 
spondee in line four to accentuate his desire for the Lord to 
Strengthen his faith. This device of emphasis contrasts 
from that which Donne uses in some of his other poems, 
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specifically “Song” and “The Sunne Rising.” In these he 
stressed important ideas in a stanza by expressing them in 
unusually short lines. 

Donne addresses man’s desire for harmony in 
Sonnet XIV, though in a different fashion than he does in 
other poems. The harmony theme normally applied to man 
wanting more accord in his life and entreating God to 
supply some of the missing accord. This theme assumes a 
paradoxical form in Sonnet XIV as the poet’s life is already 
harmonious - he loves his fellow humans and interacts 
peacefully with them. Instead of wishing for God to 
provide him the accord which is lacking in his life, he 
wants God to shatter it because he feels that his amiable 
relationship with humans is occurring at the expense of 
the Lord. In this case, the poet desires harmony with his 
creator rather than with human beings. 

There is always an underlying issue or message of 
importance in Donne’s poems and sonnets. The issue in 
Sonnet XIV is whether or not a person holds his highest 
regard for God or for his fellow humans. Donne believes 
divine faith overrides earthly peace between men, but it is 
a dispute which will not be satisfactorily resolved until 
man ascertains whether or not a higher being exists, if it 
is even possible to make such a determination. 

Ian Murphy 


Sonnet XVII 


When one loses someone who was very close to him 
it is often hard not to blame a higher power, such as God, 
for causing such pain. If one who is suffering has 
experienced a close relationship with the Lord, then it is 
not uncommon for such a person suddenly to defy Him, 
turning his back on the One who he feels had turned His 
back on him. If one did not have a close relationship with 
or did not know God at all, then it is not unlikely to see His 
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name cursed and for the death to be used as an example of 
just how “Godless” our world really is. “If there really is a 
God, then why does he allow his people to suffer, so?” is a 
common line used by such non-believers. 

In John Donne’s Holy Sonnet XVII, the persona of 
the poem is mourning the loss of his beloved. Her ascent 
into Heaven has left her lover devastated, broken hearted, 
and searching for answers; and in his time of despair he 
turned to God. “And her soule early into heaven ravished,/ 
Wholy in heavenly things my mind is sett.” 

I believe that this person did not originally know 
God, but that rather this was how he found Him. Seaching 
for a reason to explain her death, his “mind to whett to 
seeke thee God.” 

Psalms 63:1 states: “O God, you are my God, earnestly 
I seek you: my soul thirst for you, my body longs for you, 
in dry and weary land where there is no water.” The 
persona of the sonnet speaks of God having quenched his 
thirst, “thou my thirst hath fed,” but it does not seem to be 
the Lord that can satisfy him. What he wants is his 
beloved. She is whom his body longs for and whom his 
soul thirsts for — not the comfort of a higher power, but 
the human touch. 

This shift in tone takes place in the ninth line of the 
sonnet. The same voice that had once found God in its 
mourning, “wholy in heavenly things,” is now 
challenging Him: “But why should I begg more love. . .?” 
Her love was all he needed. All he wanted. All he found 
worth in. God’s love would never be able to satisfy him. It 
would not be able to replace the treasure that he lost. 

In ‘The Sunne Rising,’ another of Donne’s works, 
the poem’s speaker is a lover who feels that all the wealth 
and worth that is in the world is contained in his beloved. 
“Nothing else is.” The line is a simple one, but it defines 
much of how Donne viewed love. In his sonnet XVII, the 
lover feels that the love of God cannot even compare to 
that of his beloved. “Nothing else is,” not even God. 


Selena Strader 
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Sonnet XVIII 


In John Donne’s Sonnet XVIII, the persona of the 
poem asks the much-disputed question, which church is 
the true church? Is it the old Roman Catholic church, with 
its rituals and pomp, or is it the new reformed church, 
which chooses to do away with them? This is the main 
theme of the poem, presented very clearly through 
specific devices, as the persona pleads with Christ to show 
him which church is true and correct. 

The main theme of the poem is displayed through 
imagery and metaphor, as the persona converses with 
Christ. He asks Christ to show him Christ’s “spouse, so 
bright and cleare.” The church is Christ’s spouse. The 
persona wants to know if it is the church that, on the other 
shore, Rome, goes richly painted, with its great wealth and 
pomp, or is it the one which is persecuted in Germany and 
in Donne’s own England? Will the church appear “on one, 
or seaven, or on no hill”? This is a reference to the seven 
hills of Rome and the single hill of Geneva. 

Next the persona of the poem asks whether the 
church dwells within us or must first be sought out with 
effort. This again refers to the Catholic Church’s use of 
rituals and sacraments, as opposed to the Protestants’ 
denial of these to their belief in salvation by faith alone. 
In Donne’s day this was all a very absorbing question and 
the subject of much debate. Philosophers and theologians 
all argued over which was the true religion, which would 
be most pleasing to God. It is a question which still plagues 
believers today. 

Donne compares the church to Christ’s spouse, 
carrying the metaphor throughout the poem by always 
referring to the church as “she.” The persona speaks of 
the true church as of a lady whom he could seek out and 
discover, asking Christ to show her to humanity, to that 
might follow the correct and true path which is most 
pleasing to Him. | 

Matthew Cost 
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NANETTE MCGETTIGAN 


MADNESS 


IN THE 


AGE OF REASON 


In England, the differences in the perception of 
madness as it appeared in men and women stand out with 
particular clarity. The shift from male-dominant to 
female-dominant associations of madness was 
accomplished in discrete stages from the 1780's to the first 
half of the nineteenth century. Much has been written 
about the preoccupation with the madwomen from early 
romanticism. This shift impacted the literature of the time 
and led to the bettering of conditions in asylums that were 
in desperate need of reform. 

The eighteenth century was a time when the 
expression of reason and unreason took on specifically 
sexual meanings, and when the symbolic gender of the 
insane person shifted from male to female. The shift has 
been called the first psychiatric revolution. This 
revolutionary movement concerning madness had 
Originated in late-eighteenth century England around a 
new "paradigm" of insanity which transformed its whole 
understanding and social meaning. In the course of the 
century, the appealing madwoman gradually replaced the 
repulsive madman, both as a model of the confined lunatic 
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and as a "cultural icon. 
The dual images of female insanity — madness as one 
of the wrongs of women, and madness as part of feminine 
nature — suggested two ways that the relationship between 
women and madness had been perceived. In the most 
obvious way, madness was a female malady because it was 
experienced by more women than men. By the middle of 
the nineteenth century, records showed that the majority 
of patients in public lunatic asylums were female. At this 
time figures of madwomen, from Victorian lovestruck, 
melancholic young ladies to theatrically agitated inmates, 
already dominated the cultural field of representation of 
madness.’ As the inmate population of public asylums 
increased, the asylum rather than the attic became known 
as the madwomen's appropriate place. How should this 
Statistical fact be interpreted? "There is an equation 
between femininity and insanity that goes beyond the 
statistical evidence or the social conditions of women.”’ 
When both men and women had similar symptoms of 
mental disorder, psychiatry differentiated between an 
English malady, associated with the intellectual and 
economic pressures on men, and the female malady, 
associated with the sexuality and nature of women.* Men's 
problems were expressed in terms of occupation, but 
women's problems were the result of domesticity or 
relationships. The differentiation began at the end of the 
eighteenth century, when a shift occurred in the way 
madness was viewed and treated. Lunatics had earlier been 
regarded as "unfeeling brutes, ferocious animals that 
needed to be kept in check with chains, whips, strait- 
waistcoats, barred windows, and locked cells," but they 
were later seen as "sick human beings, objects of pity 
whose insanity might be restored by kindly care.”° 


' Elaine Showalter, The Female Malady (New York: Patheon Books, 
PS Syme 

* Jane E. Kromm, "The Feminization of Madness in Visual 
Representation," Feminist Studies Fall 1994, 507. 

* Showalter, 3. 

“Showalter, 7. 

> Showalter, 8. 
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Madness, even when experienced by men, was represented 
as feminine: a female malady. 

The relationship between madness and the wrongs 
of women became one of the chief fictional applications of 
the age. Late-eighteenth-century novelists depicted the 
madwoman as the victim of "parental tyranny and male 
oppression, and as an object of enlightened sensibility.” 
The disturbing images of wild, dark, naked men had been 
replaced by poetic, artistic, and theatrical images of 
youthful, beautiful female insanity. The troubling, 
uncertain nature of female insanity was expressed by 
three major Romantic images of madwomen: the suicidal 
Ophelia, the sentimental Crazy Jane, and the violent Lucia. 
All three of these women established female sexuality and 
feminine nature as the source of the female malady, but 
each also stood for a different interpretation of women's 
madness and man's relation to it. "These women served as 
forlorn, unsalvageable objects designed to localize male 
displays of proper feeling.”’ 

Practically all of these elements can be traced to the 
figure of Shakespeare's Ophelia. Laertes calls her a 
"document of madness." Ophelia was drawn in late- 
eighteenth-century British art and literature as the figure 
of a young, lovestruck, melancholy woman who 


occupied a pivotal position in the dynamics of 
sensibility. Portrayals of Ophelia as a sufferer from 
love melancholy included elements ranging from "the 
naive to the knowledgeable — the innocent flower gir] 
to the close-to-nature-eromatic. ... The seemingly 
contradictory yet always sexualized elements within 
this range are partly derived from the poetic 
imagery of the goddess of Flora.* 


The stage conventions associated with the role, have 
always emphasized the feminine nature of Ophelia's 
insanity as contrasted with Hamlet's universalized 
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intellectual distress. On the Elizabethan stage, Ophelia was 
traditionally dressed in white with garlands of wild 
flowers, and has her hair loose. She sings wistful and 
earthy ballads; her speech is marked by unrestrained 
metaphors, lyrical free associations, and explicit sexual 
references. Ophelia demonstrated all of the classical 
symptoms of love melancholy. All of these conventions had 
dual messages about femininity and insanity. The woman 
with her hair down indicated an offence against 
conventions, an improper sensuality. Ophelia's flowers, 
too, came from the Renaissance iconography of female 
sexuality. When she gives them away, she symbolically 
"deflowers" herself. Her death by drowning also had 
associations with femininity and irrationality, since water 
is the organic symbol of woman's fluidity: blood, milk, 
tears.”” 

The most popular of the wronged Romantic 
madwomen was Crazy Jane (sometimes called Crazy Kate or 
Crazy Ann). She was a poor servant girl who went mad as a 
result of being abandoned by her lover. The tale of her 
seduction and betrayal were found in Crowper's The Task. 
Crazy Jane was a gentle and harmless madwomen who 
devoted herself singlemindedly to commemorating her lost 
love. 

She would wonder in those places where she had been 

used to walk with Henry. She would sing the most 

plaintive airs, and converse with those who 

addressed her about her lover. She would dress her 

head with willow straw, and wild flowers, disposed 

in a fanciful style; and this seemed to be the only 

amusement that soother her mind."° 


What activities could be more feminine and 
respectable, or pose less a threat to overbearing parents 
and a false hatred of men? For Romantic writers, Crazy 
Jane was a touching image of feminine volunerability and 
a flattering reminder of female dependence on male 
affection. Crazy Jane had become the typical inhabitant of 
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nineteenth century Bedlam, not only as the image of 
madness for women, but also the model of insanity for 
men. If Crazy Jane was harmless, then Lucy represented 
female sexuality as insane violence against men.” 

Lucy came from Scott's novel The Bride of 
Lammermoor. His heroine, Lucy Ashton, was prevented 
from marrying the man she loved and was forced into a 
more "acceptable" marriage. But on her wedding night, the 
guests heard shrieks coming from the bridal chamber. 
Rushing into the room, they discover the bridegroom 
stabbed on the threshold and Lucy huddled in a corner, 


her head-gear dishevelled, her night-clothes torn 
and dabbed with blood, her eyes glazed, and her 
features convulsed into a wild paroxysm of insanity. 
When she saw herself discovered, she gibbered, made 
mouths, and pointed at them with her bloody fingers, 
with the fanatic gestures of an exulting demoniac... 
As they carried her over the threshold, she looked 
down, and uttered the only articulate words that she 
had spoken... “so, you have ta'en up your bonny 
bridegroom?" 


As the nineteenth century went on English psychiatry and 
English culture created new stories about the female 
malady, but the themes remained basically the same.” 

Ever since its creation in 1247, Bethlem Hospital 
known as "Bedlam," has been the symbol of all madhouses, 
and it has a imaginative place in the history of asylums.” 
In Shakespeare's time, Tom o'Bedlams were given license to 
beg and were a common sight in the towns and villages in 
England.” Many forms of mental illness went unnoticed in 
a society in which survival occupied every waking hour. 
The horrors of that time were the start of a reform of the 
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care and treatment of people with mental disorders. 

The lunacy reform movement had its origins in the 
visions of the brutal mistreatment of frail women in 
madhouses. When it began, English social reformers 
investigated the existing modes of treatment for the insane 
in private madhouses, workhouses, and prisons and began 
to create alternative institutions — asylums. Early in the 
nineteenth century episodes of abuse, even rape and 
murder, of women patients by madhouse keepers and 
attendants were exposed, changing public opinion even 
more.” 


While the public might be persuaded that madmen 
were subhuman creatures that required violent 
restraint, these accounts of the abuse of delicate 
women inspired public outrage and a change of 
consciousness that led to a series of legislative 
reforms. Asylums replaced "physical coercion, fear, 
and force with paternal surveillance and religious 
ideals.”’* 


The market in madness had an enormous effect on the 
srowth of the asylum in the eighteenth century. ” 
Inspired by revolutionary treatments, which were 
to restore the powers of reason in a class of people 
previously assumed to be hopeless, the new supporters of 
the insane set out to create a new kind of institution.” 
This institution was a model domestic environment, a home 
and family, which was to save the insane, and reunite 
them with mankind. The coming of the Victorian era 
coincided with a series of significant changes in society's 
response to insanity and its definition of femininity. In 
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line with their celebration of women's domestic role, the 
Victorians hoped that homelike mental institutions would 
"tame and domesticate" madness and bring it into 
rationality. They designed their asylums not only to house 
feminine irrationality but also to cure it through 
therapeutic patterns and techniques. In Victorian asylums, 
madness was safely managed and controlled through the 
arrangement of space and through daily activities and 
routines. The eventual fall of the asylum and the increased 
reliance on community care, but lack of funding for it, 
seemed to have brought it back to the beginning.” 

The government did not effect the growth of 
asylums at any level. The English experience was 
"parochialism and diversity, private experiments but state 
inertia.”~ Mostly dependent on personal generosity, the 
first public asylums were funded by public donations and 
private, not government initiative. This made asylums 
vulnerable to the great scandals which happened after the 
first steps at regulation in 1774. New legislation made the 
public asylum the primary institution for the treatment of 
the insane.” The 1774 Act for Regulating Private 
Madhouses made medical confinement increasingly 
normal.” 

The inadequacies in the care of mentally ill people, 
who were scattered mostly in workhouses, prisons, and 
private madhouses, were exposed by six parliamentary 
reformers in 1813. Some memoirs remaining spoke of the 
horrors of the asylums and complained mostly about 
unlawful confinement.* In 1815-1816 hearings explored 
how the insane were treated not just in private madhouses, 
but in charity hospitals, county asylums and madhouses as 
well.” 

The noteworthy efforts of the New Poor Law 
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commissioners helped to compile detailed descriptions 
from all parts of the country, to synthesize these into 
reports, and to use their findings to engineer state- 
sponsored solutions to social problems. Their consensus, 
joined by many eyewitnesses, was that "terrible neglect 
and abuse were not the exception but the rule in the 
manner of institutions for the mad." To organize their 
findings, the commissioners outlined nine categories of 
observations: overcrowding, insufficient staff on hand to 
manage the facility, unrestricted mixing of patients, lack 
of treatment, and over restraint, among others. By mid 
1816, as evidence piled up, they further refined their 
approach. Committee instructions to the "Sheriffs Depute 
of the Counties of Edinburgh" demanded local officials to 
state, as fully as their means of information would allow 
them to do, everything related to the management of these 
houses and the treatment of the patients.” 

Godfrey Higgins has a lengthy description of his 
own investigation into the "bowels" of the York Asylum. 
Suspicious that the facility was hiding something from 
him, Higgins, a member of the county asylum board, 
testified that he showed up one morning to look behind the 
scenes. "After opening a great number of doors," he said, 
he noticed a small door "which was in a retired situation 
in the kitchen apartments, and was almost hid .. ." 
Demanding to see what was inside, Higgins noticed that 
"the keeper hesitated, and said the apartment belonged to 
the women, and they had not the key." He "ordered them to 
get the key, but it was said to be mislaid and not found at 
the moment." He warned them that if they did not open the 
door at once he "could find one at the kitchen fire-side, 
namely, the poker." When the door was finally opened, 
Higgins was horrified to discover madwomen occupying 
four cells, "of about eight feet square, in a horrid and 
filthy situation." What little straw there was on the floor 
they had "almost saturated with urine and excrement, the 
walls were daubed with excrement, the air holes, of which 
there were one in each cell were partly filled with it." 
Sickened by the spectacle and smell, Higgins reported that 
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he fled from the building and vomited. It took him several 
days, he recalled, to recover from the experience. Since 
the turn of the century, according to the commissioners, 
things had deteriorated and "some new provision of law is 
indispensably necessary for ensuring better care being 
taken of insane persons, in England.”” 

The political aims of British reformers were simply 
stated. They wanted a system of public asylums for all of 
their poor insane countrymen, and wanted a state 
"watchdog" bureau to ensure that these asylums were 
carefully supervised so that inmates would not slide back 
into abuse. It was not until mid-1842 that Parliament 
finally enacted legislation to establish a national system of 
inspection for madhouses. The Lunatics Act of 1845 for the 
first time required all counties of England and Wales to 
make provision and arrangements for the care of lunatics. 
This led to an unsurpassed period of asylum construction; 
within two years, thirty-six of the fifty-two counties built 
public asylums.” 

During this period, the figure of the sexually 
aggressive madwoman effectively replaced the previously 
more common figure of a raving male lunatic. The gender 
shift achieved further credibility when the female 
stereotype was changed from a poetic visual and literary 
field to a contemporary politicized position. This new 
political position allowed for many changes in legislation 
to occur because of the increasing concern for 
madwomen. Probably the most important aspect that came 
out of the gender switch was the change from a negative 
male representation to a positive female representation 
that opened the eyes of many reformers in the Age o 
Reason. 
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LARA HILTON 


The Encyclopédie: 
Triumph of 
the Enlightenment 


What began simply as a commercial undertaking to 
translate and revise Ephraim Chambers’ Cyclopaedia in 
1728, the Encyclopédie turned out to be a symbol of a new 
public philosophy and of the intellectual pre-eminence of 
France in the eighteenth century. The French translation 
of Chambers’ Cyclopaedia by the Englishman John Mills 
and the German Godefroy Sellius was given to Denis Diderot 
for revisions. In Diderot’s hands this task developed into 
an enormous intellectual undertaking. Denis Diderot, born 
on October 5, 1713 at Langres, was a French philosopher 
and critic. He was educated by the Jesuits, then made his 
living as a bookseller in Paris. His marriage in 1743 did 
nothing to better his position. Anne Toinette Champion, 
his wife, was a devout Catholic, but her fretful temper 
made for an irregular and unhappy domestic life for 
Diderot. He looked for consolation in Sophia Voland, with 
whom he corresponded for the rest of her life. His letters 
to her are the best pictures that exist of the daily life of the 
philosophes, who dined once a week at the home of 
d’Holbach.’ 
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Diderot earned his living by doing various 
translations and even wrote his own volume of stories, the 
Bijoux indiscrets in 1748. One of his most famous writings 
was his Lettre sur les aveugles (1749), the object of which 
was to show the dependence of men’s ideas on their five 
senses’ . In this essay, Diderot actually suggested the 
possibility of teaching the blind to read through the sense 
of touch. This speculation was too much for the authorities 
of the time, and he was thrown into the prison of 
Vincennes, where he spent three months’. 

Diderot had become chief editor of the Encyclopédie 
in 1747 and persuaded the publishers to undertake a far 
more original and comprehensive work than Chambers’ 
Cyclopaedia had been. A large number of the most 
distinguished scholars of the age became associated with 
him, including Jean LeRond d’Alembert, his principal 
colleague, who wrote the preface and edited the 
mathematical articles of the Encyclopédie. Along with 
d’Alembert, Diderot greatly expanded the enterprise. 

The Prospectus, written by Diderot, appeared in 
November, 1750. In it he described the importance and 
usefulness of an encyclopedia as a means of spreading 
knowledge. He promised that, in the Encyclopédie, equal 
attention would be paid to the sciences, the liberal arts, and 
the mechanical arts, and stated that their interdependence 
was a guiding principle of the work. There would also be a 
description of the arts and crafts in France, with plenty of 
illustrative engravings and an elaborate “Chart of the 
Branches of Human Knowledge,” which was inspired by 
the work of Francis Bacon.’ In this chart, all of the arts 
and sciences could be grouped into the branches of 
Memory, Reason, and Imagination. The Prospectus also 
announced that the work was to consist of eight volumes of 
text, each of two hundred fifty sheets, and two of plates. 
The total inscription price was set at two hundred eighty 
livres, to be met in nine payments, while separate 
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purchase of the volumes would cost a total of three 
hundred seventy two livres. It was expected that the work 
would be completed in two years, and if, by chance, there 
was an additional volume, subscribers would be entitled to 
a special discount. 

The response to the Prospectus was highly 
satisfactory, and, within the next few weeks, the reading 
public hurried to put in their subscriptions. The deadline 
for the subscriptions was set at May first, but the demand 
was so high that the lists were reopened.” 

The first volume of the Encyclopédie, which 
contained d’Alembert’s Preliminary Discourse, was 
published in July, 1715. D’Alembert had been selected to 
write it since he had a more dignified, less suspicious 
reputation than Diderot, the editor-in-chief. The 
Preliminary Discourse, a short history of human 
accomplishment, was based on the belief that knowledge, 
gained through observation and experiment, and not 
rationalistic thought, is responsible for man’s progress.” 

Interest in the Encyclopédie had become so 
widespread that Diderot was elected to the Academy of 
Berlin. The Academy, with Frederick the Great as its 
sponsor, had become a “Mecca” for persecuted French 
authors.’ When the first volume finally made its long- 
awaited appearance, several thousand subscribers 
immediately began to read it. 

The purpose of the Encyclopédie was set forth in 
the article “Encyclopédie,” which Diderot had written: “To 
assemble knowledge scattered over the earth’s surface...; to 
assure that the works of the past centuries will not have 
been useless work in the centuries to come; that our 
descendants, better educated, may at the same time be 
happier; that we should not die without having deserved 
well of the human race.”* 

As soon as the first volume of the first edition 
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reached the subscribers, it became apparent to the 
authorities in France that this book was dangerous. The 
Encyclopédie made available a wide range of information 
to the public in a way which bypassed traditional 
authority. In the past, the government and the Church 
had controlled the people’s access to information. Diderot 
had organized the subjects in an impartial, alphabetical 
order, making the King and the Church seem no more 
important than any other topic. The Encyclopedie “did not 
merely provide information about everything from A to Z; 
it recorded knowledge according to philosophic principles 
expounded by d’Alembert in the Preliminary Discourse.”’ 
D’Alembert did acknowledge the authority of the Church, 
but he made it clear that knowledge came from the senses. 
The Encyclopédie made the point that everything man. 
knew derived from the world around him and the 
operations of his own mind.” 

Some of the Encyclopédie’s readers looked with fear 
and horror upon those philosophers “who dared to assert 
that there was no mystery, which Reason could not make 
plain.”” |The Church saw itself threatened, and many 
involved with the government were also uneasy. 

From the time the first volume appeared, the 
Fncyclopédie was denounced by defenders of the old 
orthodoxies and the Old Regime, by the Jesuits, Jansenists, 
the General Assembly of the Clergy, the Parlement of 
Paris, the king’s council, and the pope.” There were so 
many articles, pamphlets, books, and even official edicts 
written against the Encyclopédie that it seemed to be a 
failure. 

Those most determined to crush the Encyclopédie 
were the Jesuits, who had considerable influence in 
France and throughout Europe. They dominated the king, 
the queen, the dauphin, and other important figures, and, 
through their schools, were able to reach many more. The 
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Jesuits saw the Encyclopédie as a threat to their own 
publication, the Universal Dictionary.” As soon as the 
first volume appeared, they immediately began to look 
through the articles, finding plagiarism and attacks on 
religion. One of Diderot’s articles dangerously stated that 
“no man has received from nature the right to command 
others. Liberty is a gift of heaven, and every individual of 
the human species has the right to enjoy it as soon as he 
enjoys reason.”” The Jesuits were busy utilizing their 
influences over the authorities in France in order to crush 
the Encyclopédie, while the philosophers were rejoicing at 
its success. 

Fortunately for the Encyclopedists, Chrétien- 
Guillaume de Lamoignon de Malesherbes, the liberal 
Directeur de la librairie, was on their side. Malesherbes 
was aware of the many problems in France and he agreed 
with many of the new ideas. He believed in the freedom of 
the press, and, as he fulfilled the obligations of his office, 
he did his best to assist and guide the philosophers.” 

The second volume of the Encyclopédie appeared in 
January, 1752, and trouble once again ensued. The Abbe 
Jean-Martin de Prades, one of the collaborators in the 
work, had written a thesis for a doctorate in theology. In 
this work, he seemed to show doubt of prophecies and 
miracles. He argued that certitude must be based on the 
principle of empirical knowledge, not on revelation.” De 
Prades did manage to obtain his degree, but the committee 
had apparently not paid much attention to what he had 
written. This paper then got into the hands of a Jansenist, 
who was Startled by what he found. The scandal 
immediately broke out and, soon, the thesis was condemned 
by the archbishop of Paris, a leading enemy of the 
Encyclopédie, as well as by the pope. The Parlement of 
Paris ordered that it be burned, and the Abbé de Prades was 
stripped of his degrees and position. 

The enemies of the Encyclopédie used this incident 
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to build up opposition and to turn the authorities against 
the much hated work. Diderot, who was charged with 
having helped de Prades in writing his thesis, also helped 
him to write his Apology. Diderot’s talent as a theologian 
was shown in his part of the Apology.” He tried to prove 
that de Prades was the authentic Christian, but his efforts 
only made matters worse for de Prades, who fled to Holland. 

As the de Prades affair was going on, thousands 
were reading through the articles of the second volume of 
the Encyclopédie. They were surprised to find 
objectionable articles, especially after they had been 
examined by censors. The articles had in fact been 
censored, but, before they went to the press, numerous 
insertions had been made. This aroused the authorities of 
both the state and the Church. Malesherbes had attempted 
to avoid this upset by replacing the objectionable articles 
at the last moment, but he was too late. He tried to delay the 
sale of the second volume, but many of the subscribers had 
already obtained their copies.” 

On February 7th, the king’s privy council issued an 
order suppressing both volumes of the Encyclopédie, 
forbidding further printing and ordering seizure of the 
manuscripts. The king recognized that “in these two 
volumes, [they] have presumed to insert several maxims 
tending to destroy royal authority, to establish the spirit of 
independence and revolt, and, beneath the obscure and 
equivocal terms, to raise the foundations of error, moral 
corruption, irreligion and incredulity.” The’ Jesuits 
acquired Diderot’s confiscated papers, but, without Diderot, 
were unable to utilize them, because they could not 
decipher the notes.” 

Diderot vowed to continue his work and said that he 
would never abandon the enterprise. He began to gain the 
support of powerful anti-Jesuits. Malesherbes’ efforts to 
hang on to the Encyclopédie had succeeded by spring. The 
order of the privy council applied only to the first two 
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volumes. Although the encyclopedists could not be given a 
legal printing license, the government allowed the work to 
go on. They were instead issued a “tacit license,” which 
meant that the government would permit the book, but 
would not openly tolerate it.* 

Diderot and the other encyclopedists were overjoyed 
when this news reached them. The only problem they 
faced was that, this time, their articles would be read not 
only in manuscript, but also in printed form before they 
reached the public. They knew they would have to find 
other means of evasion.” 

When work on the Encyclopédie resumed, all except 
Rousseau and d’Alembert took their positions. Attacks had 
already been directed against d’Alembert, and he no 
longer wanted to be in the middle of a dangerous 
controversy. After six months of persuasion from his 
colleagues, d’Alembert was finally convinced to continue 
his work, but Rousseau had completely lost interest.” 

Diderot seemed to be the only one whose faith in the 
job had not been shaken. Only a man of his courage and 
determination could have brought this project to a 
successful conclusion.” It was under his continued 
leadership that the group continued its work. 

The scandal continued to spread over the next few 
years aS more and more volumes appeared. By January, 
1759, the procureur général of the Parlement of Paris was 
convinced that there was a conspiracy behind 
theEncyclopédie to destroy religion as well as the State. 
The parlement banned the sale of the Encyclopédie and 
appointed a commission to investigate it. The authority 
belonged to the king, and he delegated it to the Directeur 
de la librairie, who happened to be Malesherbes. In 
March, 1759, the Conseil d’Etat took the destruction of the 
publication into its own hands and revoked the book’s 
privilege and forbade the publishers to continue it. In 
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September, Pope Clement XII warned all Catholics who 
owned it to have it burned by a priest or to face 
excommunication. The Encyclopédie could not have been 
condemned more completely, but it somehow managed to 
survive. The survival of this book marked a turning point 
in the Enlightenment and in the history of books in 
seneral.” 

From 1751-1772, 28 volumes of the Encyclopédie 
were published, including 11 volumes of engravings. Five 
supplementary volumes with over 200 plates appeared 
between 1776 and 1777, and many new editions followed. 
By the end, most of the joy had gone out of the work, and 
the last volumes were haphazardly thrown together. After 
twenty-five years of labor, Diderot was disappointed and 
described the Encyclopédie as “a monstrosity that had to be 
rewritten from beginning to end.”” Although it did 
contain many faults, the very completion of the 
Encyclopédie was a monumental victory for books in 
general and for the dissemination of human knowledge. 
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The Proper Study 
of Pope 


Alexander Pope's quote that "the proper study of 
mankind is man," is perhaps his most well-known and 
well-remembered phrase. It has been quoted an infinite 
number of times over in texts concerning various topics. 
Ask any former student what they can tell you about Pope, 
and they will probably include that line in their 
description, right along with his physical shortcomings. 
Is it just that it has been so overly quoted that no one can 
forget it? Perhaps that has something to do with it, but in 
that case we must ask ourselves why that phrase has come 
to be so identified with him. It is fitting that that particular 
phrase should be remembered of a writer who was so much 
a part of the Enlightenment. Pope was a great leader in, 
and at the same time a product of, the Enlightenment. His 
style was the style of that movement. 

In his writings and thoughts, Pope was very 
concerned with Enlightenment ideas. Following his own 
advice, he wrote An Essay on Man, a work that examines 
man in all his relations: to himself, to God, to the universe, 
and to society. It discusses human thought and the 
limitations on human knowledge, and also the nature of 
happiness. It is the "proper study" to which he referred. 
Enlightenment thinkers were very concerned with all of 
these topics. In his Essay on Man and his other writings, 
he addressed these topics using his own genius and a 
heavy dose of satire. 
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Let us first examine the Enlightenment in further 
detail, to better understand where these ideas were coming 
from. During the period from roughly 1540 through 1700, 
there was an intellectual revolution which deeply affected 
the way people viewed themselves and their world. This 
revolution was known as the scientific revolution, and it 
was really the very beginnings of the Enlightenment. 
Before this time, the only legitimate sources of credible 
knowledge were the ancient Greek and Roman 
philosophers, the Bible, and people who interpreted the 
Bible. Factual human knowledge could come from 
nowhere else. The big change which the scientific 
revolution brought was the acceptance of human reason 
and experience as sources of knowledge. For us, this seems 
like such a given truth that it is hard to believe it was ever 
a new concept. However, this new reliance on the human 
mind and human capabilities was new then, and brought 
about new and exciting changes. During this time the 
scientific method, and the inductive and deductive methods 
of reasoning were developed. The old idea that the Earth 
was the center of the solar system was replaced with the 
Copernican and later models showing the sun to be the 
center of the solar system. Nicolaus Copernicus proved 
that a single man could be right in the face of millions of 
people and highly esteemed sources of authority. If one 
human could be right despite previously held sources of 
authority, then the human capability for reason must be a 
very strong source of knowledge.’ 

Science, mathematics, reasoning, many areas all 
experienced great growth during this period. Scientific 
societies appeared, where learned people could come 
together and discuss. One example is the Royal Society of 
London for the Improvement of Natural Knowledge, 
founded in 1662. These scientific societies were the 
forerunners of the literary societies which Alexander 
Pope would take part in. Rene Descartes made his famous 
statement "Cogito ergo sum," "I think, therefore I am." He 
stressed the ability of the human mind to use its powers of 
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reasoning and logic to come to knowledge.’ 

Building upon the ideas of the scientific revolution, 
next came the eighteenth century movement known as the 
Enlightenment. The movement has its own name, but in 
all reality it was just an extension of the ideas of the past 
century. The scientific method and other revolution ideas 
were now applied to humans and human behavior. Just as 
scientists had sought to discover the natural laws which 
govern the physical world, now Enlightenment thinkers 
sought to find laws which govern human institutions. New 
ideas were explored in government, society, human 
reasoning and human capacity. It was known as "the Age 
of Reason." Human reason had taken on an importance 
that it had never had before. During this time, three new 
theories arose about human beings. The idea of 
individualism stressed the importance of the individual 
and his rights as a member of society. Relativism was the 
idea that different cultures, religions, morals, and 
behavior could have equal merit to one's own. Rationalism 
was the conviction of the Enlightenment theorists that 
humans had the ability to arrive at the truth through the 
power of reasoning.° 

One area Enlightenment theorists touched on was 
government and society. Dutchman Hugo Grotius 
maintained that humans are rational beings, and as 
creatures of God they have natural duties and natural 
rights that transcend human-made laws. These natural 
rights include the right to exist and the right to participate 
in society. Natural rights was a big concern of thinkers of 
this time, a new concept which came to be applied in many 
areas. Thomas Hobbes and John Locke tried to discover 
natural laws which governed human government. With 
the rise of the scientific theory, and the questioning of 
orthodox religions, the divine-right theory of monarchs 
was brought under scrutiny, and authority to rule was 
questioned. Why did one human being or group of human 
beings have the right to rule over another? Hobbes and 
Locke examined the purposes of government, and how 
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those purposes could best be accomplished. Locke's idea 
that the purpose of government was to protect certain 
inalienable rights to humankind which were life, liberty, 
and property was used later by the American 
revolutionaries when they set up their new form of 
government. Also a major factor in the American 
revolution was Locke's belief that government was a 
contract among the governed, for the good of the 
governed.° 

In France, the Enlightenment thinkers were called 
the philosophes, and these included Voltaire, Montesquieu, 
Denis Diderot, and Jean Jacques Rousseau. Members of the 
middle class would meet together to read and discuss their 
books and pamphlets. This became a real popular form of 
entertainment during this time. Voltaire, like Pope, was an 
extraordinary satirist, who was critical of many areas of 
society, and not afraid to publicly attack them. Baron de 
Montesquieu and Rousseau were two philosophes who also 
addressed questions of government. Denis Diderot was the 
editor of a gigantic Encyclopedia, whose purpose was to 
collect and store all the new advances brought about by 
the scientific revolution and the Enlightenment.’ 

In Germany, philosopher Immanuel Kant wrote his 
famous work, the Critique of Pure Reason. In this, he 
examined the limitations of human reason and human 
capacity to understand the world.° 

Alexander Pope was born right around the end of 
the scientific revolution and the beginning of the 
Enlightenment. In his copy of Virgil, he recorded: "Natus 
Maji 21, 1688, Hora Post Merd. 6 3/4."’ He was born on 
Monday, May 21, 1688, at 6:45 p.m., in the Pope family 
house at the bottom of Plough Court, Lombard Street, 
London. His father, Alexander, was a merchant, and his 
mother, Edith, was his father's second wife. The poet would 
quickly learn what it is like to be different. First, he was 
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born into a Roman Catholic family, and second, he suffered 
from a crippling disease known as Pott's disease.* 

Being a Roman Catholic in England presented its 
own special disadvantages, especially after the Catholic 
king James II was expelled from the country on the 23rd of 
December in the year of Pope's birth.’ As part of the new 
regime, almost immediately an act was passed to require all 
papists and reputed papists to leave London and 
Westminster and reside at least ten miles from Hyde Park 
Corner. The Popes continue to live in the city for a few 
years, but are eventually forced to move to meet the 
requirements of the act. On top of that, Catholics were 
often subject to double taxes and to restrictions on buying 
lands. They were also prohibited from practicing their 
religion openly, from attaining a degree at a public school 
or university, from entering several of the learned 
professions, and from sitting in Parliament or holding 
office.” These discriminations, however, could not have 
had a very great affect on his career choice, as the study of 
poetry could not be denied by legislation. 

Pope's other great disadvantage was his failing 
physical condition. By the time he was fully grown, he 
suffered from a crippling curvature of the spine, chronic 
headaches, asthma, and other disorders. He was only four 
feet six in height, and very hunchbacked. He was so weak 
that he needed constant attention; he could not go to bed or 
get up the morning, or dress or undress himself without 
help. He wore many layers of warm clothing, as he was 
very sensitive to the cold. All these miseries went into 
what Pope himself called "this long disease, my life," in his 
Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot. 

Pope was far too interested in life and people to 
allow this disease to keep him completely isolated. As a 
youth, he rode on horseback through the Windsor 
countryside, and later in life would spend time frolicking 
in the gardens of Mapledurham with the Blount sisters. 


* Joseph V. Guerinot, Pope — A Collection of Critical Essays 
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Still, his condition certainly excluded him from such 
activities as boys' sports, and he devoted much of his 
teenage years to literature. Before the age of twelve, his 
education was somewhat fragmentary, conducted by family 
priests, and at two or three small Catholic schools. His 
family moved to Windsor when he was twelve, most likely 
in compliance with the ten-mile law. At this point, he took 
his education under his own direction. He taught himself 
Homer's Greek, went to London to learn Italian and French, 
and studied the Latin and English poets. By the time he was 
sixteen he had composed a tragedy, and a fragmentary 
epic, which have not survived.” 

Pope's first published works, the Pastorals (1709), 
was an imitation of Virgil. Next came An Essay on Criticism 
and The Rape of the Lock. An Essay on Criticism was an 
imitation of Horace's Art of Poetry, and it is a summary of 
neoclassical literary doctrine. The Rape of the Lock was a 
mock epic poem and has been called one of the most 
exquisite comic poems in English literature. It utilizes all 
the formal devices of classical epic for its comic effect. 
Pope's next works were translations of Homer's Iliad and 
Odyssey, in heroic couplets, and they rank among the 
greatest translations in the English language.” 

Early on, Pope earned the friendship of Jonathan 
Swift, who once wrote: "In Pope I cannot read a Line, But 
with a sigh, I wish it mine." Together with Swift, John Gay, 
John Arbuthnot, and Thomas Parnell, he founded the 
Scriblerus Club in 1714. The purpose of the club was to 
satirize bad poetry and pedantry. The club was short lived, 
because with the accession of the Hanoverians, many 
members were forced to leave England. It left its mark on 
Gulliver's Travels and Pope's the Dunciad. The Dunciad was 
another mock epic, which poked much fun at the 
achievements of inept and morally corrupt writers. It also 
left its mark on Pope himself, as it saw the beginnings of 
some of the poet's most lasting friendships.” 

At the height of his career Pope wrote the work for 
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which he may be best known, his An Essay On Man. This is 
a didactic poem addresses questions of metaphysics and 
ethics. It expresses 18th-century perceptions of the 
universe and of man's place in it, and in God's scheme. It 
deals with man in all of his relations, to God, the universe, 
and human society. It also deals with the limitations of 
human knowledge and the nature of happiness. Pope tries 
to justify God and the ways of God against an imperfect 
world.” In his four Moral Essays he also showed his 
concern for ethics, but satire was his greatest means of 
social criticism. He excelled in the use of this medium 
beyond all his peers. The finest of his satires was the 
Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot, which was a defense of his work 
from the malicious interpretation of his many unfavorable 
critics. Pope's last work was The New Dunciad, another 
satire in which he foretells the cultural extinction of 
England. * 

Throughout his life, Alexander Pope showed in 
many ways that he was a great Enlightenment figure. His 
writings show his great concern for Enlightenment ideas. 
Along with his contemporaries, he produced many social 
commentaries, criticizing the status of things, and 
suggesting that, if examined fully, conditions could be 
made better. In works like The Rape of the Lock, The 
Dunciad, and An Essay On Man, he used irony and satire, 
his greatest weapons, to attack society, and try to improve 
things by using his human reason to come to knowledge. 
He was truly a great Enlightenment figure, and his 
writings prove that he believed that "the proper study of 
mankind is man." He 
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Books on Trial 


Telling Where from When 


Longitude 


by Dava Sobel 
New York: Penguin Books, 1995. 184 pp. $10.95 


Sometimes, in our studies of history, we come across 
a story of human genius and of devotion to a cause in the 
face of numerous obstacles, that is just as entertaining, if 
not more so, as any work of fiction we have ever read. 
Dava Sobel's new book, Longitude, tells just such a story. 
Longitude is the story of John Harrison, "a lone genius 
who solved the greatest scientific problem of his time." In 
Sobel's hands, the story of Harrison's clockwork method 
for determining longitude becomes a captivating tale of 
One man battling nature, the elements, and greedy 
competitors who wish him to fail. It is truly a great story 
of triumph and genius. 

On July 8, 1714, in England during the reign of 
Queen Anne, a Longitude Act was passed, stating that 20,000 
pounds, the equivalent of millions of dollars today, would 
be rewarded to anyone who could devise a method of 
determining longitude to an accuracy of half a degree of a 
great circle. There were also prizes of 15,000 and 10,000 
pounds available for methods of lesser accuracy. Over the 
course of the next few decades, the Act would be changed 
numerous times, but the amount of the prize money was 
never significantly changed. 

What ever would compel the English government to 
offer such a huge prize for a scientific discovery? In 
Sobel's own words: "As time passed and no method proved 
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successful, the search for a solution to the longitude 
problem assumed legendary proportions, on par with 
discovering the Fountain of Youth, the secret of perpetual 
motion, or the formula for transforming lead into gold. 

The problem of determining longitude at sea was a 
problem that had vexed human beings for centuries. Any 
respectable captain can determine his or her latitude at sea 
by the length of the day or by the height of the sun or 
known guide stars above the horizon. The lines of latitude 
are fixed into place on the globe, based around the fixed 
equator. The lines of longitude, however, are shifting, as 
is their base, the Prime Meridian, which in the past has 
been placed by map makers so it ran through the Cape 
Verde Islands, Rome, Copenhagen, Jerusalem, St. 
Petersburg, Pisa, Paris, and Philadelphia, before it was 
finally placed where it lies today. The method for 
determining longitude at sea involves knowing what time 
it is aboard ship, along with the time at the home port, or 
any other point of reference of known longitude, at the 
same moment. The two times enable the navigator to 
convert the hour difference into a geographical 
separation. The time difference between the ship and the 
home port would tell how far, in time, east or west the ship 
was from its home, and that time difference, when 
converted to distance, would give the longitude. 

Knowing the time aboard ship was easy. Every day, 
when the sun was directly overhead, the ships clocks 
would be reset to noon. The difficult part was how to 
determine the time at home port. In today's high tech 
world of wireless communication and computers, it seems 
like such a small dilemma. Certainly the home port could 
just e-mail the ship what time it was, or something! Back 
then, they had no such high tech solutions. Once out at 
sea, they had no way to contact the home port in order to 
determine the time there. So it was up to the ship to 
determine the time at home port. The time could not be 
carried with them, because up until this time, no clock had 
be manufactured which had been found able to withstand 
the conditions on board a ship, and keep any semblance of 
accurate time, in the face of great and sudden changes in 
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temperature, the rolling of the ship, and the water and sea 
air. These factors wreaked havoc with the internal 
workings of a clock, expanding and contracting metal 
parts, throwing pendulums off their timing, making clocks 
gain or lose time rampantly. 

Due to the dangers posed to ships which sailed the 
high seas not knowing their correct longitude, many 
methods had been brought forth up until this time. 
However, the prospect of the king's ransom in prize money 
spurred many more human minds to devise many new 
methods, some practical, some outrageous. Some of the 
more bizarre methods involved having ships positioned at 
various points on the high seas, firing cannons at hourly 
intervals, which ships could know the time by, or 
bringing an injured dog aboard ship, whose howls could 
help sailors determine the time at home port. 

Most of the scientific community, however, was 
convinced that the solution lay in the heavens above them. 
In undying pursuit of this stellar solution to the longitude 
problem, astronomers of this time mapped enormous 
numbers of new Stars, and determined with more accuracy 
the weight of the earth, the distance to the stars, and the 
speed of light. With all their research, they gave much to 
the scientific community, but were never able to devise an 
accurate method for determining longitude. 

While most of the world was convinced they could 
find this method by mapping the stars, one man, John 
Harrison, a lone, modest clockmaker set about perfecting 
his clockmaking technique. He used his great skill and 
tenacity to improve clock design in order to create a clock 
which could compensate for the varying conditions at sea, 
and keep the time of the home port accurately enough for 
the provisions of the Longitude Act. Many who heard of 
his attempt laughed at the idea that any clock could be 
manufactured that would be able to keep time on the high 
seas. Also, the true believers in the astronomical method 
used their influence with the Longitude Board to assure 
that Harrison would not receive the prize, since they 
believed his method to be false, and theirs to be correct. 
Harrison underwent all these trials, and in the end 
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succeeded in creating a clock which could keep time 
accurately enough to determine longitude to a level of 
accuracy within the limits of the Act. Even though he was 
only ever awarded half of the prize while he was still alive, 
he had succeeded in solving the greatest scientific 
problem of his time. He had found his Fountain of Youth, 
he had discovered the way to turn lead into gold. 

Dava Sobel presents the story of Harrison in a way 
that is so readable and interesting, that the reader can't 
wait for the next page, to see what happens next. 
Sometimes it is hard to remember that Longitude is not a 
fiction novel, because it is certainly written that way, 
complete with its hero and villains. While giving us a 
totally accurate and informative history lesson, Sobel has 
written a book which is very fun to read, and difficult to 
put down. The book is extremely enjoyable to read, and 
should be read by anyone who enjoys a good story about 
human ambition and triumph. , 

Matthew Cost 


A Wunderkind and His 
Wunderkammer 


Mr. Wilson’s Cabinet of Wonder 


by Lawrence Weschler 
New York: Vintage Books 1995. 168 pages. $12.00 


AS one reads into Lawrence Weschler’s Mr. Wilson’s 
Cabinet of Wonder, he may find that the line between 
illusion and reality becomes foggy. Weschler, who has 
become a regular at David Wilson’s Museum of Jurassic 
Technology, goes into detail describing a few of the many 
unbelievable exhibits he has personally come across at the 
museum. With everything from human horns 20 cm long, 
to African stink ants sprouting horns, to miniature 
sculptures on strands of hair, it is hard to tell what is real 
and what is not. 

Weschler describes the Museum of Jurassic 
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Technology as a sort of “anonymous-looking facade one 
might easily pass right by.” It is located in the West Side of 
Los Angeles with a derelict real estate office on one side 
and a Thai restaurant on the other. The few visitors it has, 
usually people waiting for the bus whose curiosity has 
been piqued, are usually greeted by David Wilson himself, 
the small and unassuming man who is the founder and 
director of the museum. Lawrence Weschler, who had 
heard of the museum on one of his occasional trips to Los 
Angeles, actively sought it out. Even after looking around 
the museum on his first visit, Weschler has to ask the 
owner, “What exactly is this place?” Wilson can see that 
Weschler’s confusion is not cleared up by the answer he 
gives him, so he gives him a pamphlet to read. The 
pamphlet opens with a General Statement: 

The Museum of Jurassic Technology in Los Angeles, 

California, is an educational institution dedicated to 

the advancement of knowledge and the public 

appreciation of the Lower Jurassic. Like a coat of 

two colors, the museum serves dual functions. On 

the one hand the museum provides the academic 

community with a specialized repository of relics 

and artifacts from the Lower Jurassic, with an 

emphasis on those that demonstrate unusual or 

curious technological qualities. On the other hand 

the museum serves the general public by providing 

the visitor with a hands-on experience of “life in the 

Jurassic. 

Although Weschler does not admit to believing that 
some exhibits at the museum are phony, he writes about 
them with such skepticism that the reader is led to believe 
that some of them are not in fact real. This sense of 
wonder that Weschler leaves in the reader is in fact the 
idea behind the museum itself. The Museum of Jurassic 
Technology, which traces its origins to the “period when 
many of the important collections of today were beginning 
to take shape,” was meant to reintegrate its visitors to their 
sense of wonder and curiosity. Weschler sees this museum 
as a worthy heir to the Wunderkammern, the earliest 
museums of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
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known as “wonder-cabinets.” This term, which came 
about near the end of the Renaissance, describes a 
collection of the type where “natural wonders were 
displayed alongside works of art and various man-made 
feats of ingenuity,” unlike museums of the nineteenth 
century which separated art, natural history, and 
technology. Weschler formulates the question: “What was 
it about the early Renaissance that provoked such an 
avalanche of wonder?” “The answer,” he believes, “lies in 
the avalanche of marvelous new stuff that had suddenly 
begun pouring over the transom into a previously 
parochial, hidebound, closed-in European sub-continent. 
In particular, the stuff of the New World.” Columbus’s 
voyage had in fact initiated a century of wonder. 

Lawrence Weschler becomes increasingly obsessed 
with what sticks in his mind from David Wilson’s museum, 
and begins to spend hours in various libraries. He looks up 
the history of museums, and any names and subjects that 
he happens to remember from display cases, perhaps 
trying to find evidence that the things he has seen are in 
fact real. Weschler finds that, for more than a century, 
the sense of wonder did not allow for any advances in 
certainty. Galileo, Newton and Descartes had to overcome 
this overwhelming sense of wonder in order to advance 
unimpeded. “What we commonly call being astonished,” 
Descartes wrote, “is an excess of wonder which can never 
be otherwise than bad.” The Enlightenment brought with 
it a sense of scientific certainty and progress which began 
to take the place of the age of wonder, although curiosity 
was what kept the scientists going. 

The Museum of Jurassic Technology, the purpose of 
which was to regenerate the sense of wonder in its 
patrons, certainly fulfilled its duty in the case of Lawrence 
Weschler, and he did equally as well in passing this sense 
of wonder on to the reader. Weschler, who by the end 
seems to believe more of what he sees in the museum, 
provides the reader with such vivid descriptions that he 
feels as if he has seen the exhibits with his own eyes. The 
author leads the reader through the work with his own 
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FOCUS ON FILM 


MORE MOVIE MONARCHS 
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In the year of its release (1966), Fred Zinneman's 

film of Robert Bolt's play A Man for All Seasons won 
several Oscars, including that for best picture, and its star, 
Paul Scofield, was honored as best leading actor. The play 
had already garnered a whole trophy-case of awards in 
London and on Broadway, and there was little question that 
the film deserved to win in Hollywood as well. Scofield had 
filled the part of More for most the play's New York run, 
and Bolt himself adapted his play for the cinema — or 
perhaps better, made a fresh copy of it, for seldom has a 
play gone from stage to screen with fewer changes. In the 
movie version, of course, the character in the play called 
"The Common Man," who performed as a kind of "chorus," 
like the Stage Manager in Wilder's Our Town, had to be 
eliminated. But even though gone as a distinct figure, his 
Spirit (and a great many of his best lines) survived in 
Matthew, More's unheroic servant. 
In an earlier issue (I: 5 [January/February, 1997], pp. 509-513) 
we published some comments on the quality of the portrayal of 
British royalty in the films earlier included in our filmography, 
"The Flavor of the Centuries" (I: 2 [October, 1996] , pp. 155-158), 
and we promised at that time to make such commentaries a kind of 
irregular feature. This is a second installment toward the 
fulfillment of that promise. 


Bolt's unwillingness to change very much of his 
dialogue, coupled with Hollywood's unwillingness to forego 
presenting us with a costume epic, endowed the film with a 
strange dual nature that some critics noted when it first 
appeared, even amidst the almost universal acclaim for the 
picture's virtues. Viewed again recently on a small 
television screen which made the brilliance of its color 
cinematography less captivating, this duality seemed even 
more striking: taken as a historical documentary, the 
drama seemed encumbered by too great a display of finery 
and pageantry; looked at as a Hollywood "spectacular," it 
seemed weighed down by too much rhetorically dense and 
philosophically profound speechifying. 

The staging of the play, it should be remembered, 
was somewhat austere and far from illusionistic. Because 
of that, the flashes of brilliant color were all the more 
dramatically effective: Henry's cloth-of-gold, Wolsey's 
cardinalatial crimson, Cranmer's episcopal purple, 
Norfolk's variegated court dress, the bold primary colors 
and gold-leaf on the huge royal coat-of-arms which 
dominated the trial scene. These instances of chromatic 
vividness made their intended impact: impressing the 
audience, as they impressed the common people of More's 
day, with the glamour of power. By contrast, the stage set, 
consisting of a couple platforms and ramps, was nearly 
colorless and, aside from minimal and ever-shifting 
furniture, practically bare. The costumes of the other 
characters, including More, were in the earth tones and 
the shades of grey and black stipulated for the raiment of 
common folk by the sumptuary laws of Tudor England. 
Within this relatively restrained, almost austere, visual 
framework, the brilliance of the dialogue did not have to 
compete with the brilliance of the spectacle; thus, its 
seriousness and complexity did not seem to strain one's 
attention. The same dialogue, transposed practically 
unaltered to the film, was constantly in danger of being 
overwhelmed by all sorts of wonderful things to look at. 
Yet, in the end, it must be admitted, this is a mere quibble 
with what is otherwise some kind of masterpiece. 

Bolt the screen-writer's reluctance to second-guess 
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Bolt the playwright did not merely proceed from vanity or 
from fear of spoiling an already successful script. In 
composing most of the original dialogue, he had remained 
extraordinarily close to what had either been written by 
More himself or been reported as said by him and the 
various other characters in a number of contemporary 
and unquestionably genuine documents, including trial 
transcripts and state papers. Anyone in the audience 
familiar with R. W. Chambers's biography could not help 
becoming aware of this, and indeed Chambers was Bolt's 
own principal source. Hence, a great deal of the play's 
dialogue could not be changed for the film without 
compromising the authenticity which had originally won 
the play's version of More and his predicament such great 
(though sometimes grudging) credence. 

It is specifically the film's portrayal of Henry VIII, 
however, which is supposed to form the focus here. 
Founded as it is upon the historical research just 
mentioned, the King's portrait seems remarkably accurate 
— a kind of cinematic Holbein, so to speak. Compared with 
the representations of British kings and queens discussed 
in the first article of this series, that of Henry VIII in A 
Man for All Seasons possesses an historical authenticity 
which none of the others even remotely approaches. That 
is certainly true of the part as written; Robert Shaw's 
interpretation of that part must be the subject of a separate 
judgment. 

The late Mr. Shaw was a remarkably hale and 
handsome man, in his prime when the film was produced, 
who does not, in his physiognomy, remind viewers of the 
famous Holbein portraits of the character is playing. But, 
as Bolt is at pains to point out in the published script, the 
Henry of the play, which is to say the Henry of the late 
1520' and early 1530's, is "not the Holbein Henry, but a 
much younger man, clean-shaven, bright-eyed, graceful 
and athletic. The Golden Hope of the New Learning 
throughout Europe. Only the levity with which he handles 
his absolute power foreshadows his future corruption." 
This is not to say that the younger Henry looked anything 
like Shaw, but in the end that does not really matter. What 
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does matter is that Shaw's appearance manages to convey 
to a modern audience the impression which Henry's 
appearance conveyed to his admiring subjects: that he was 
the near-perfect embodiment of a certain masculine ideal 
which combined vigor, bonhomie, intelligence, 
willfulness, wiliness, and a distinctly intimidating physical 
bulk. 

Henry, whose personality looms over the entire 
work through the sway he holds over the destinies of all of 
the characters from More to the meanest commoner, 
appears, in fact, only once, about a third of the way 
through the production. The scene is set in More's garden 
at Chelsea sometime after he has become Lord Chancellor. 
The King, out with a large entourage for a boating 
excursion on the Thames, drops in on his minister for an 
elaborately prepared-for "spur-of-the-moment" visit. He 
greets More with demonstrative signs of friendship, 
insisting from the start, "no ceremony, no courtship, 
Thomas." He meets More's awe-struck household, shows off 
his Latin and his "dancer's leg" to the host's daughter 
Margaret, and finally, alone with More in the orchard, he 
gets down to business: "Touching this matter of my divorce, 
Thomas; have you thought of it since we last talked?" 

For the remainder of the scene, which amounts to 
some ten minutes of playing time, Henry runs up and down 
the gamut of emotions and attitudes — from boyish delight 
to adolescent boastfulness, to sophomoric pedantry, to 
mature friendship, to tyrannical ranting, to. brutal 
bullying, to middle-aged world-weariness — then back 
again through the whole range. As written, it is an acting 
tour de force. In the film, whose script in this scene seems 
to be identical in every word to the text of the stage play, 
Robert Shaw handles these extraordinary demands with 
absolute mastery. 

There is a sense in which whoever plays Henry has 
to look like good actor playing the part of a bad actor, for 
Henry's téte a téte with More is a performance for effect 
that is not entirely convincing; the Lord Chancellor, at 
least, is not taken in, as his later remarks to his familiars 
make clear. The King's insincerity is meant to seem 
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thickest in his attempts to be casual and whimsical. By 
treating More as a friend, he is being condescending, and 
both of them know it, though the King flatters himself to 
think that only he does. It turns out that this act is not 
only bad, it is old, for the phrase "no ceremony, no 
courtship" is familiar enough to those who surround him 
habitually to inspire Master Cromwell to utter it mockingly 
during his private colloquy with Master Rich, and both of 
them can knowingly share a chuckle over it, though not 
before a moment of fearful hesitation on the part of the 
younger man. 

Some of Henry's other moods, and even his bullying, 
are also mostly feigned, intended to heighten More's 
awareness of being the potential object of either 
extraordinary favor or implacable wrath. Bolt clearly 
intended this effect of insincerity, and peppered the 
dialogue here with stage directions which suggest it: "He 
nods significantly. . . ," "Suspiciously," "Uneasily eying 
More." Yet there are moments when the King, bad actor 
that he is, seems to lose control of himself, forget his 
script, and indulge his real feelings to an extent which the 
audience senses he may not have intended. This also is 
reflected in Bolt's directions: "Bursting out," "He flares 
up," "A little disconcerted." Alas, these flashes of sincerity 
are only momentary scintillations, and the scene ends with 
the King pretending to be called away on urgent matters of 
State, and with More knowing all the while that he is really 
off for a bit of fun with Anne Boleyn. 

Robert Shaw accomplishes all these modulations of 
tone, including the subtle intimations of insincerity and 
the outbursts of uncensored passion, with complete 
conviction and control. It is the great merit of his 
performance that he succeeds in playing Bolt's Henry — 
not the stereotypical "Holbein Henry," not Charles 
Laughton's Henry. For Bolt, after all, knew this character 
as well as anyone could, not only through the kind of solid 
research that is more proper to an historian, but also 
through the kind of intuitive insight into the workings of 
the human soul which one expects of a playwright. 

G. V. Simmons 
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Alexander Pope: 


An Essay on Man 


(1733-1734) 


Epistle | 


ARGUMENT 


OF THE NATURE AND STATE OF MAN 
WITH RESPECT TO THE UNIVERSE 


Of man in the abstract. — I. That we can judge only with regard to our own 
system, being ignorant of the relation of systems and things. II. That man 
is not to be deemed imperfect, but a being suited to his place and rank in 
the creation, agreeable to the general order of things, and comformable to 
ends and relations to him unknown. III. That it is partly upon his 
ignorance of future events, and partly upon the hope of a future state, that 
all his happiness in the present depends. IV. The pride of aiming at more 
knowledge, and pretending to more perfection, the cause of man's error and 
misery. The impiety of putting himself in the place of God, and judging the 
fitness or unfitness, perfection or imperfection, justice or injustice, of his 
dispensations. V. The absurdity of conceiting himself the final cause of 
the creation, or expecting that perfection in the moral world, which is not 
in the natural. VI. The unreasonableness of his complaints against 
Providence, while on the one hand he demands the perfections of the angels 
and on the other the bodily qualifications of the brutes; though, to possess 
any of the sensitive faculties in a higher degree, would render him 
miserable. VII. That throughout the whole visible world, an universal 
order and gradation in the sensual and mental faculties is observed, which 
causes a subordination of creature to creature, and of al] creatures to Man. 
The gradations of sense, instinct, thought, reflection, reason; that reason 
alaone countervails all the other faculties. VIII. How much further this 
order and subordination of living creatures may extend, above and below 
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us; were any part of which broken, not that part only, but the whole 
connected creation must be destroyed. IX. The extravagance, madness, and 
pride of such a desire. X. The consequence of all, the absolute submission 
due to Providence, both as to our present and future state. 


Awake, my St. John! leave all meaner things 
To low ambition, and the pride of kings. 
Let us (since life can little more supply 
Than just to look about us and to die) 
Expatiate free o'er all this scene of man; 
A mighty maze! but not without a plan; 
A wild, where weeds and flowers promiscuous shoot; 
Or garden, tempting with forbidden fruit. 
Together let us beat this ample field, 
Try what the open, what the covert yield; 10 
The latent tracts, the giddy heights explore 
Of all who blindly creep, or sightless soar; 
Eye Nature's walks, shoot folly as it flies, 
And catch the manners living as they rise; 
Laugh where we must, be candid where we can; 
But vindicate the ways of God to man. 
I. Say first, of God above, or man below, 
What can we reason, but from what we know? 
Of man, what see we but his station here, 
From which to reason, or to which refer? 20 
Through worlds unnumbered though the God be known, 
'Tis ours to trace him only in our own. 
He, who through vast immensity can pierce, 
See worlds on worlds compose one universe, 
Observe how system into system runs, 
What other planets circle other suns, 
What varied being peoples every star, 
May tell why Heaven made us as we are. 
But of this frame the bearings, and the ties, 
The strong connections, nice dependencies, 30 
Gradations just, has thy pervading soul 
Looked through? or can a part contain the whole? 
Is the great chain, that draws all to agree, 
And drawn supports, upheld by God, or thee? 
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I]. Presumptuous man! the reason wouldst thou find, 

Why formed so weak, so little, and so blind? 

First, if thou canst, the harder reason guess, 

Why formed no weaker, blinder, and no less? 

Ask of thy mother earth, why oaks are made 

Taller and stronger than the weeds they shade? 40 

Or ask of yonder argent fields above, 

Why Jove's satelites are less than Jove? 
Of systems possible, if 'tis confessed 

That wisdom infinite must form the best, 

Where all must fall or not coherent be, 

And all that rises, rise in due degree; 

Then, in the scale of reasoning life, 'tis plain, 

There must be, somewhere, such a rank as man: 

And all the question (wrangle e'er so long) 

Is only this, if God has placed him wrong? 50 
Respecting man, whatever wrong we call, 

May, must be right, as relative to all. 

In human works, though labored on with pain, 

A thousand movements scarce one purpose gain; 

In God's, one single can its end produce; 

Yet serves to second too some other use. 

So man, who here seem principal alone, 

Perhaps acts second to some sphere unknown, 

Touches some wheel, or verges to some goal; 

'Tis but a part we see, and not a whole. 60 
When the proud steed shall know why man restrains 

His fiery course, or drives him o'er the plains; 

When the dull ox, why now he breaks the clod, 

Is now a victim, and now Egypt's god: 

Then shal] man's pride and dullness comprehend 

His actions', passions', being's, use and end; 

Why doing, suffering, checked, impelled; and why 

This hour a slave, the next a deity. 
Then say not man's imperfect, Heaven in fault; 

Say rather, man's as perfect as he ought: 70 

His knowledge measured to his state and place; 

His time a moment, and a point his space. 

If to be perfect in a certain sphere, 

What matter, soon or late, or here or there? 
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The blest today is as completely so, 
As who began a thousand years ago. 
Ill. Heaven from all creatures hides the book of fate, 
All but the page prescribed, their present state: 
From brutes what men, from men what spirits know: 
Or who could suffer being here below? 80 
The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed today, 
Had he they reason, would he skip and play? 
Pleased to the last, he crops the flowery food, 
And licks the hand just raised to shed his blood. 
Oh blindness to the future! kindly given. 
That each may fill the circle marked by Heaven: 
Who sees with equal eye, as God of all, 
A hero perish, or a sparrow fall, 
Atoms or systems into ruin hurled, 
And now a bubble burst, and now a world. 90 
Hope humbly then; with trembling pinions soar; 
Wait the great teacher death; and God adore. 
What future bliss, He gives not thee to know, 
But gives that hope to be thy blessing now. 
Hope springs eternal in the human breast: 
Man never is, but always to be blest: 
The soul, uneasy and confined from home, 
Rests and expatiates in a life to come. 
Lo, the poor Indian! whose untutored mind 
Sees God in clouds, or hears Him in the wind; 100 
His soul, proud science never taught to stray 
Far as the solar-walk, or milky way; 
Yet simple Nature to his hope has given, 
Behind the cloud-topped hill, an humbler heaven; 
Some safer world in depth of woods embraced, 
Some happier island in the watery waste, 
Where slaves once more their native land behold, 
No fiends torment, no Christians thirst for gold. 
To be, contents his natural desire, 
He asks no angel's wings, no seraph's fire; 110 
But thinks, admitted to that equal sky, 
His faithful dog shall bear him company. 
IV. Go, wiser thou! and in thy scale of sense, 
Weigh thy opinion against Providence; 
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Call imperfection what thou fanciest such, 

Say, here He gives to little, there too much: 

Destroy all creatures for thy sport or gust, ° 

Yet cry, If man's unhappy, God's unjust; 

If man alone engross not Heaven's high care, 

Alone made perfect here, immortal there: 120 

Snatch from his hand the balance and the rod, 

Rejudge his justice, be the God of God. 

In pride, in reasoning pride, our error lies; 

All quit their sphere, and rush into the skies. 

Pride still is aiming at the blessed abodes, 

Men would be angels, angels would be gods. 

Aspiring to be gods, if angels fell, 

Aspiring to be angels, men rebel: 

And who but wishes to invert the laws 

Of order, sins against th'Eternal Cause. 130 
V. Ask for what end the heavenly bodies shine, 

Earth for whose use? Pride answers, "'Tis for mine: 

For me kind Nature wakes her genial power, 

Suckles each herb, and spreads out every flower; 

Annual for me, the grape, the rose renew, 

The juice nectareous, and the balmy dew; 

For me, the mine a thousand treasures brings; 

For me health gushes from a thousand springs; 

Seas roll to waft me, suns to light me rise; 

My footstool earth, my canopy the skies." 140 
But errs not Nature from this gracious end, 

From burning suns ° when livid deaths descend, 

When earthquakes swallow, or when tempests sweep 

Towns to one grave, whole nations to the deep? 

"No" (‘tis replied) "the first Almighty Cause 

Acts not by partial, but by general laws; 

Th'exceptions few; some change since all began: 

And what created perfect?" — Why then man? 

If the great end be human happiness, 

Then Nature deviates; and can man do less? 150 

As much that end a constant course requires 


i gust: taste, appetite 


‘ burning suns: It was believed that plagues are caused by the midsummer 
sun. 
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Of showers and sunshine, as of man's desires; 
As much eternal springs and cloudless skies, 
As men forever temperate, calm, and wise. 
If plagues or earthquakes break not Heaven's design, 
Why then a Borgia, or a Cataline? ° 
Who know but He, whose hand the lightning forms, 
Who heaves old ocean, and who wings the storms; 
Pours fierce ambition in a Caesar's mind, 
Or turns young Ammon ° loose to scourge mankind? 160 
From pride, from pride, our very reasoning springs; 
Account for moral as for natural things: 
Why charge we Heaven in those, in these acquit? 
In both, to reason right is to submit. 

Better for us, perhaps, it might appear, 
Were there all harmony, all virtue here; 
That never air or ocean felt the wind; 
That never passion discomposed the mind. 
But all subsists by clemental! strife; 
And passions are the elements of life. 170 
The gencral order, since the whole began, 
Is kept by Nature, and is kept in man. 

VI. What would this man? Now upward will he soar, 
And little less than angel, would be more; 
Now looking downwards, just as grieved appcars, 
To want the strength of bulls, the fur of bears. 
Made for his usc all creatures if he call, 
Say what their use, had he the powers of all? 
Nature to these, without profusion, kind, 
The proper organs, proper powers assigned; 180 
Each seeming want compensated of coursc, 
Ilere with degrees of swiftness, there of force; 
All in exact proportion to the state; 
Nothing to add, and nothing to abate. 
Each beast, cach insect, happy in its own: 
ls Heaven unkind to man, and man alone? 


’ Borgia: Cesare Borgia (1476-1507) Italian condotierre, natural son of Pope 
Alexander VI, dedicatee of Machiavelli's The Prince, notorious for his violence and 
crimes. Catiline: Roman conspirator denounced by Cicero in a famous series of 
orations. 

“Ammon: Alexander the Great 
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* effluvia: 


* lynx's beam: 


lioness: 


Shall he alone, whom rational we call, 
Be pleased with nothing, if not blessed with all? 


The bliss of man (could pride that blessing find) 


Is not to act or think beyond mankind; 

No powers of body or of soul to share, 

But what his nature and his state can bear. 

Why has not man a microscopic eye? 

For this plain reason, man is not a fly. ° 

Say what the use, were finer optics given, 

To inspect a mite, not comprehend the heaven? 
Or touch, if tremblingly alive all o'er, 

To smart and agonize at every pore? 

Or quick effluvia° darting through the brain, 
Die of a rose in aromatic pain? 

If Nature thundered in his opening ears, 

And stunned him with the music of the spheres, 
How would he wish that Heaven had left him still 
The whispering zephyr, and the purling rill? 
Who finds not Providence all good and wise, 
Alike in what it gives, and what denies? 

VII. Far as creation's ample range extends, 
The scale of sensual, mental powers ascends: 
Mark how it mounts, to man's imperial race, 
From the green myriads in the peopled grass: 
What modes of sight betwixt each wide extreme, 
The mole's dim curtain, and the lynx's beam: ° 
Of smell, the headlong lioness ° between, 

And hound sagacious ° on the tainted green: ° 
Of hearing, from the life that fills the flood, 
To that which warbles through the vernal wood: 


* sagacious: acute in perception. 
“tainted: imbued with an animal scent. 
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believed (incorrectly) to have a dull sense of smell. 


190 


200 


210 


“not a fly: Flies and other small creatures were believed to have microscopic 


the streams of invisible particles by which, according to Epicurean 
theory, odors communicate themselves. 
According to ancient opinion, vision consists in rays beamed 
from the eye. The lynx, a wild-cat of Europe and North America, was thought to 
be the most sharp-sighted of animals. 


The spider's touch, how exquisitely fine! 
Feels at each thread, and lives along the line: 
In the nice bee, what sense so subtly true 
From poisonous herbs extract the healing dew? ° 220 
How instinct varies in the groveling swine, 
Compared, half-reasoning elephant, with thine! 
"Twixt that, and reason, what a nice barrier; 
For ever separate, yet for ever near! 
Remembrance and reflection how allied; 
What thin partitions sense from thought divide: 
And middle natures, how they long to join, 
Yet never pass th'insuperable line! 
Without this just gradation could they be 
Subjected, these to those, or all to thee? 230 
The powers of all subdued by thee alone, 
Is not thy reason all these powers in one? 

VII. See, through this air, this ocean, and this earth, 
All matter quick, and bursting into birth. 
Above, how high, progressive life may go! 
Around, how wide! how deep extend below! 
Vast chain of being! which from God began, 
Natures ethereal, human, angel, man, 
Beast, bird, fish, insect, what no eye can see, 
No glass can reach; from Infinite to thee, 240 
From thee to nothing. — On superior powers 
Were we to press, inferior might on ours: 
Or in the full creation leave a void, 
Where, one step broken, the great scale's destroyed: 
From Nature's chain whatever link you strike, 
Tenth, or ten thousandth, break the chain alike. 

And, if each system in gradation roll 
Alike essential to th'amazing whole, 
The least confusion but in one, not all 
That system only, but the whole must fall. 250 
Let earth unbalanced from her orbit fly, 
Planets and suns run lawless through the sky; 
Let ruling angels from their spheres be hurled, 
Being on being wrecked, and world on world; 
Heaven's whole foundations for their center nod, 


“healing dew: refers to the use of honey in medication. 
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And Nature tremble to the throne of God. 
All this dread order break — for whom? for thee? 
Vile worm! — oh madness! pride! impiety! 

IX. What if the foot, ordained the dust to tread, 

Or hand, to toil, aspired to be the head? 
What if the head, the eye, or ear repined 
To serve mere engines to the ruling mind? 
Just as absurd for any part to claim 

To be another, in this general frame: 
Just as absurd, to mourn the tasks or pains, 
The great directing Mind of all ordains. 

All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body Nature is, and God the soul; 

That, changed through all, and yet in all the same; 
Great in the earth, as in th' ethereal frame; 
Warms in the sun, refreshes in the breeze, 

Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the trees, 
Lives through all life, extends through all extent, 
Spreads undivided, operates unspent; 

Breathes in our soul, informs our mortal part, 

As full, as perfect, in a hair as heart; 

As full, as perfect, in vile man that mourns, 

As the rapt seraph that adores and burns: 

To Him no high, no low, no great, no small; 

He fills, He bounds, connects, and equals all. 

X. Cease, then, nor order imperfection name: 
Our proper bliss depends on what we blame. 
Know thy own point: this kind, this due degree 
Of blindness, weakness, Heaven bestows on thee. 
Submit. — In this, or any other sphere, 

Secure to be as blessed as thou canst bear: 

Safe in the hand of one disposing Power, 

Or in the natal, or the mortal hour. 

All Nature is but art, unknown to thee; 

All chance, direction, which thou canst not see; 
All discord, harmony not understood; 

All partial evil, universal good: 

And, spite of pride, in erring reason's spite, 
One truth is clear, Whatever is, is right. 
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270 
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Epistle I] 


ARGUMENT 


OF THE NATURE AND STATE OF MAN WITH RESPECT 
TO HIMSELF, AS AN INDIVIDUAL 


I. The business of man not to pry into God, but to study himself. His 
middle nature; his powers and frailties. The limits of his capacity. II. The 
two principles of man, self-love and reason, both necessary. Self-love the 
stronger, and why. Their end the same. III. The passions, and their use. 
The predominant passion, and its force. Its necessity, in directing men to 
different purposes. Its providential use, in fixing our principle, and 
ascertaining our virtue. IV. Virtue and vice joined in our mixed nature; the 
limits near, yet the things separate and evident: what is the office of 
reason. V. How odious vice in itself, and how we deceive ourselves into it. 
VI. That, however, the ends of Providence and general good are answered in 
our passions and imperfections. How usefully these are distributed to all 
orders of men. How useful they are to society. And to the individuals. In 
every state, and every age of life. 


I. Know then thyself, presume not God to scan, 
The proper study of mankind is man. 

Placed on this isthmus of a middle state, 

A being darkly wise, and rudely great: 

With too much knowledge for the sceptic side, 
With too much weakness for the stoic's pride, 
He hangs between; in doubt to act, or rest, 

In doubt to deem himself a god, or beast; 

In doubt his mind or body to prefer; 

Born but to die, and reasoning but to err; 10 
Alike in ignorance, his reason such, 

Whether he thinks too little, or too much: 
Chaos of thought and passion, all confused; 
Still by himself abused, or disabused; 

Created half to rise, and half to fall; 

Great lord of all things, yet a prey to all; 

Sole judge of truth, in endless error hurled: 
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The glory, jest, and riddle of the world! 
Go, wondrous creature! mount where science guides, 
Go, measure earth, weigh air, and state the tides; 20 
Instruct the planets in what orbs to run, 
Correct old time, and regulate the sun; 
Go, soar with Plato to th'empyrean sphere, 
To the first good, first perfect, and first fair; 
Or tread the mazy round his followers trod, 
And quitting sense call imitating God; 
As Eastern priests in giddy circles run, 
And turn their heads to imitate the sun. 
Go, teach Eternal Wisdom how to rule — 
Then drop into thyself, and be a fool! 30 
Superior beings, when of late they saw 
A mortal man unfold all nature's law, 
Admired such wisdom in an earthly shape, 
And showed a Newton as we show an ape. 
Could he, whose rules the rapid comet bind, 
Describe or fix one movement of his mind? 
Who saw its fires here rise, and there descend, 
Explain his own beginning, or his end? 
Alas what wonder! Man's superior part 
Unchecked may rise, and climb from art to art; 40 
But when his own great work is but begun, 
What reason weaves, by passion is undone. 
Trace science then, with modesty thy guide; 
First strip off all her equipage of pride; 
Deduct but what is vanity, or dress, 
Or learning's luxury, or idleness; 
Or tricks to show the stretch of human brain, 
Mere curious pleasure, or ingenious pain; 
Expunge the whole, or lop th'excrescent parts 
Of all our vices have created arts; 50 
Then see how little the remaining sum, 
Which served the past, and must the times to come! 
I]. Two principles in human nature reign; 
Self-love, to urge, and reason, to restrain; 
Nor this a good, nor that a bad we call, 
Each works its end, to move or govern all: 
And to their proper operation still, 
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Ascribe all good; to their improper, ill. 
Self-love, the spring of motion, acts the soul; 
Reason's comparing balance rules the whole. 60 
Man, but for that, no action could attend, 
And, but for this, were active to no end: 
Fixed like a plant on his peculiar spot, 
To draw nutrition, propagate, and rot: 
Or, meteor-like, flame lawless through the void, 
Destroying others, by himself destroyed. 
Most strength the moving principle requires; 
Active its task, it prompts, impels, inspires. 
Sedate and quiet the comparing lies, 
Formed but to check, deliberate, and advise. 70 
Self-love still stronger, as it objects nigh; 
Reason's at distance, and in prospect lie: 
That sees immediate good by present sense; 
Reason, the future and the consequence. 
Thicker than arguments, temptations throng, 
At best more watchful this, but that more strong. 
The action of the stronger to suspend 
Reason still use, to reason still attend. 
Attention, habit, and experience gains; 
Each strengthens reason, and self-love restrains. 80 
Let subtle schoolmen teach these friends to fight, 
More studious to divide than to unite; 
And grace and virtue, sense and reason split, 
With all the rash dexterity of wit. 
Wits, just like fools, at war about a name, 
Have full as oft no meaning, or the same. 
Self-love and reason to one end aspire, 
Pain their aversion, pleasure their desire; 
But greedy that, its object would devour, 
This taste the honey and not wound the flower: 90 
Pleasure, or wrong or rightly understood, 
Our greatest evil, or our greatest good. 
III. Modes of self-love the passions we may call: 
'Tis real good, or seeming, moves them all: 
But since not every good we can divide, 
And reason bids us for our own provide; 
Passions, though selfish, if their means be fair, 
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* card: 


"List under reason, and deserve her care; 

Those, that imparted, court a nobler aim, 

Exalt their kind, and take some virtue's name. 100 
In lazy apathy let Stoics boast 

Their virtue fixed; ‘tis fixed as in a frost; 

Contracted all, retiring to the breast; 

But strength of mind is exercise, not rest: 

The rising tempest puts in act the soul, 

Parts it may ravage, but preserves the whole. 

On life's vast ocean diversely we sail, 

Reason the card, ° but passion is the gale; 

Nor God alone in the still calm we find, 

He mounts the storm, and walks upon the wind. 110 
Passions, like elements, though born to fight, 

Yet, mized and softened, in his work unite: 

These 'tis enough to temper and employ; 

But what composes man, can man destroy? 

Suffice that reason keep to Nature's road, 

Subject, compound them, follow her and God. 

Love, hope, and joy, fair pleasure's smiling train, 

Hate, fear, and grief, the family of pain, 

These mixed with art, and to due bounds confined, 

Make and maintain the balance of the mind: 120 

The lights and shades, whose well-accorded strife 

Gives all the strength and color of our life. 
Pleasures are ever in our hands or eyes; 

And when in act, they cease, in prospect, rise: 

Present to grasp, and future still to find, 

The whole employ of body and of mind. 

All spread their charms, but charm not all alike; 

On different senses different objects strike; 

Hence different passions more or less inflame, 

As strong or weak, the organs of the frame; 130 

And hence one master passion in the breast, 

Like Aaron's serpent, ° swallows up the rest. 
As man, perhaps, the moment of his breath 

Receives the lurking principle of death; 


the surface on which are marked the points of the mariner's compass. 


* Aaron's serpent: The story of Aaron's rod turning into a serpent is told in 
the Bible, Exodus 7: 10-12. 
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The young disease, that must subdue at length, 
Grows with his growth, and strengthens with his strength. 
So, cast and mingled with his very frame, 
The mind's disease, its ruling passion came; 
Each vital humor which should feed the whole, 
Soon flows to this, in body and in soul: 140 
Whatever warms the heart, or fills the head, 
As the mind opens, and its functions spread, 
Imagination plies her dangerous art, 
And pours it all upon the peccant° part. 
Nature its mother, habit is its nurse; 
Wit, spirit, faculties, but make it worse; 
Reason itself but gives it edge and power; 
As Heaven's blessed beam turns vinegar more sour. 
We, wretched subject though to lawful sway, 
In this weak queen, some favorite still obey: 150 
Ah! if she lend not arms, as well as rules, 
What can she more than tell us we are fools? 
Teach us to mourn our nature, not to mend, 
A sharp accuser, but a helpless friend! 
Or from a judge turn pleader, to persuade 
The choice we make, or justify it made; 
Proud of an easy conquest all along, 
She but removes weak passion for the strong: 
So, when small humors gather to a gout, 
The doctor fancies he has driven them out. 160 
Yes, Nature's road must ever be preferred; 
Reason is here no guide, but still a guard: 
'Tis hers to rectify, not overthrow, 
And treat this passion more as friend than foe: 
A mighter power the strong directions sends, 
And several men impels to several ends: 
Like varying winds, by other passions tossed, 
This drives them constant to a certain coast. 
Let power or knowledge, gold or glory, please, 
Or (oft more strong than all) the love of ease; LQ 
Through life 'tis followed, even at life's expense, 
The merchant's toil, the sage's indolence, 
The monk's humility, the hero's pride, 


-peccant: erring, disordered, or diseased. 
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All, all alike find reason on their side. 
Th' eternal art educing good from ill, 
Grafts on this passion our best principle: 
'Tis thus the mercury of man is fixed, 
Strong grows the virtue with his nature mixed; 
The dross cements what else were too refined, 
And in one interest body acts with mind. 180 
As fruits, ungrateful to the planter's care, 
On savage stocks inserted, learn to bear; 
The surest virtues thus from passions shoot, 
Wild Nature's vigor working at the root. 
What crops of wit and honesty appear 
From spleen, from obstinacy, hate, or fear! 
See anger, zeal and fortitude supply; 
Even avarice, prudence; sloth, philosophy; 
Lust, through some certain strainers well refined, 
Is gentle love, and charms all womankind; 190 
Envy, to which the ignoble mind's a slave, 
Is emulation in the learned or brave; 
Nor virtue, male or female, can we name, 
But what will grow on pride, or grow on shame. 
Thus Nature gives us (let it check our pride) 
The virtue nearest to our vice allied: 
Reason the bias turns to good from ill, 
And Nero reigns a Titus, ° if he will. 
The fiery soul abhorred in Catiline, 
In Decius ° charms, in Curtius° is divine: 200 
The same ambition can destroy or save, 
And makes a patriot as it makes a knave. 
IV. This light and darkness in our chaos joined, 
What shall divide? The God within the mind. 
Extremes in nature equal ends produce, 
In man they join to some mysterious use; . 
Though each by turns the other's bound invade, 
As, in some well-wrought picture, light and shade, 


“Nero .. . Titus: Nero was a notoriously capricious and cruel Roman Emperor; 
whereas Titus was famous for sagacity and effective rule. 


‘Decius: Roman Emperor who sacrificed his life for a Roman victory. 


* Curtius: legendary Roman hero who leaped into the chasm opened in the 
Forum by an earthquake. 
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And oft so mix, the difference is too nice 
Where ends the virtue or begins the vice. 

Fools! who from hence into the notion fall, 
That vice or virtue there is none at all. 
If white and black blend, soften, and unite 
A thousand ways, is there no black or white? 
Ask your own heart, and nothing is so plain; 
'Tis to mistake them, costs the time and pain. 

V. Vice is a monster of so frightful mien, 
As, to be hated, needs but to be seen; 
Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace. 
But where th’ extreme of vice, was ne'er agreed: 
Ask where's the north? at York, 'tis on the Tweed; 
In Scotland, at the Orcades; and there, 
At Greenland, Zembla, or the Lord knows where. 
No creature owns it in the first degree, 
But thinks his neighbor farther gone than he; 
Even those who dwell beneath its very zone, 
Or never feel the rage, or never own; 
What happier natures shrink at with affright, 
The hard inhabitant contends is right. 

VI. Virtuous and vicious every man must be, 
Few in th' extreme, but all in the degree; 
The rogue and fool by fits is fair and wise; 
And even the best, by fits, what they despise. 
'Tis but by parts we follow good or ill; 
For, vice or virtue, self directs it still; 
Each individual seeks a several goal; 
But Heaven's great view is one, and that the whole. 
The counter-works, each folly and caprice; 
That disappoints th' effect of every vice; 
That, happy frailties to all ranks applied; 
Shame to the virgin, to the matron pride, 
Fear to the statesman, rashness to the chief, 
To kings presumption, and to crowds belief: 
That, virtue's ends from vanity can raise, 
Which seeks no interest, no reward but praise; 
And build on wants, and on defects of mind, 
The joy, the peace, the glory of mankind. 
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Heaven forming each on other to depend, 

A master, or a servant, or a friend, 250 

Bids each on other for assistance call, 

Till one man's weakness grows the strength of all. 

Wants, frailties, passions, closer still ally 

The common interest, or endear the tie. 

To these we owe true friendship, love sincere, 

Each homefelt joy that life inherits here; 

Yet from the same we learn, in its decline, 

Those joys, those loves, those interests to resign; 

Taught half by reason, half by mere decay, 

To welcome death, and calmly pass away. 260 
Whate'er the passion, knowledge, fame, or pelf, 

Not one will change his neighbor with himself. 

The learned is happy Nature to explore, 

The fool is happy that he knows no more; 

The rich is happy in the plenty given, 

The poor contents him with the care of Heaven. 

See the blind beggar dance, the cripple sing, 

The sot a hero, lunatic a king; 

The starving chemist in his golden views 

Supremely blessed, the poet in his muse. 270 
See some strange comfort every state attend, 

And pride bestowed on all, a common friend: 

See some fit passion every age supply, 

Hope travels through, nor quits us when we die. 
Behold the child, by Nature's kindly law, 

Pleased with a rattle, tickled with a straw: 

Some livelier plaything gives his youth delight, 

A little louder, but as empty quite: 

Scarfs, garters, gold, amuse his riper stage, 

And beads and prayer books are the toys of age: 280 

Pleased with this bauble still, as that before; 

Till tired he sleeps, and life's poor play is o'er. 
Meanwhile opinion gilds with varying rays 

Those painted clouds that beautify our days; 

Each want of happiness by hope supplied, 

And each vacuity of sense by pride: 

These build as fast as knowledge can destroy; 

In folly's cup still laughs the bubble, joy; 
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One prospect lost, another still we gain; 

And not a vanity is given in vain; 290 
Even mean self-love becomes, by force divine, 

The scale to measure others' want by thine. 

See! and confess, one comfort still must rise, 

'Tis this, — Though man's a fool, yet God is wise. 


Epistle III 


ARGUMENT 


OF THE NATURE AND STATE OF MAN 
WITH RESPECT TO SOCIETY 


I, The whole universe one system of society. Nothing made wholly for 
itself, nor yet wholly for another. The happiness of animals mutual. II. 
Reason or instinct operate alike to the good of each individual. Reason or 
instinct operate also to society, in all animals. III. How far society carried 
by instinct. How much farther by reason. IV. Of that which is called the 
state of nature. Reason instructed by instinct in the invention of the arts, 
and in the forms of society. V. Origin of political societies. Origin of 
monarchy. Patriarchal government. VI. Origin of true religion and 
government, from the same principle, of love. Origin of superstition and 
tyranny, from the same principle, of fear. The influence of self-love 
operating to the social and public good. Restoration of true religion and 
government on their first principle. Mixed government. Various forms of 
each, and the true end of all. 


Here then we rest: "The Universal Cause 
Acts to one end, but acts by various laws." 
In all the madness of superfluous health, 
The train of pride, the impudence of wealth, 
Let this great truth be present night and day; 
But most be present, if we preach or pray. 
I. Look round our world; behold the chain of love 
Combining all below and all above. 
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See plastic Nature working to this end, 

The single atoms each to other tend, 

Attract, attracted to, the next in place 
Formed and impelled its neighbor to embrace. 
See matter next, with various life endued, 
Press to one center still, the general good. 
See dying vegetables life sustain, 

See life dissolving vegetate again: 

All forms that perish other forms supply, 
(By turns we catch the vital breath, and die) 
Like bubbles on the sea of matter born, 

They rise, they break, and to that sea return. 
Nothing is foreign: parts relate to whole; 

One all-extending, all-preserving soul 
Connects each being, greatest with the least; 
Made beast in aid of man, and man of beast; 
All served, all serving: nothing stand alone; 
The chain holds on, and where it ends, unknown. 

Has God, thou fool! worked solely for thy good, 

Thy joy, thy pastime, thy attire, thy food? 

Who for thy table feeds the wanton faun, 

For him as kindly spread the flowery lawn: 

Is it for thee the lark ascends and sings? 

Joy tunes his voice, joy elevates his wings. 

Is it for thee the linnet pours his throat? 
Loves of his own and raptures swell the note. 
The bounding steed you pompously bestride, 
Shares with his lord the pleasure and the pride. 
Is thine alone the seed that strews the plain? 
The birds of heaven shall vindicate their grain. 
Thine the full harvest of the golden year? 

Part pays, and justly, the deserving steer: 

The hog, that ploughs not nor obeys thy call, 
Lives on the labors of this lord of all. 

Know, Nature's children shall divide her care; 
The fur that warms a monarch, warmed a bear. 
While man exclaims, "See all things for my use!" 
"See man for mine!" replies a pampered goose: 
And just as short of reason he must fall, 

Who thinks all made for one, not one for all. 
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Grant that the powerful still the weak control; 
Be man the wit and tyrant of the whole: 50 
Nature that tyrant checks; he only knows, 
And helps, another creature's wants and woes. 
Say, will the falcon, stooping from above, 
Smit with her varying plumage, spare the dove? 
Admires the jay the insect's gilded wings? 
Or hears the hawk when Philomela ° sings? 
Man cares for all: to birds he gives his woods, 
To beasts his pastures, and to fish his floods; 
For some his interest prompts him to provide, 
For more his pleasure, yet for more his pride: 60 
All feed on one vain patron, and enjoy 
Th' extensive blessing of his luxury. 
That very life his learnéd hunger craves, 
He saves from famine, from the savage saves; 
Nay feasts the animal he dooms his feast, 
And till he ends the being, makes it blessed; 
Which sees no more the stroke, or feels the pain, 
Than favored man ° by touch ethereal slain. 
The creature had his feast of life before; 
Thou too must perish, when thy feast is o'er! 70 
To each unthinking being, Heaven a friend, 
Gives not the useless knowledge of its end: 
To man imparts it; but with such a view 
As, while he dreads it, makes him hope it too: 
The hour concealed, and so remote the fear, 
Death still draws nearer, never seeming near. 
Great standing miracle! that Heaven assigned 
Its only thinking thing this turn of mind. 
I]. Whether with reason, or with instinct blessed, 
Know, all enjoy that power which suits them best; 80 
To bliss alike by that direction tend, 
And find the means proportioned to their end. 
Say, where full instinct is th' unerring guide, 
What pope or council can they need beside? 
Reason, however able, cool at best, 


*Philomela: the nightingale. 


’ favored man: alluding to the belief that men struck by lightning are reci- 
pients of divine favor. 
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Cares not for service, or but serves when pressed, 
Stays till we call, and then not often near; 
But honest instinct comes a volunteer, 
Sure never to o'ershoot, but just to hit; 
While still too wide or short is human wit; 90 
Sure by quick nature happiness to gain, 
Which heavier reason labors at in vain. 
This too serves always, reason ever long; 
One must go right, the other may go wrong. 
See then the acting and comparing powers 
One in their nature, which are two in ours; 
And reason raise o'er instinct as you can, 
In this 'tis God directs, in that 'tis man. 
Who taught the nations of the field and wood 
To shun their poison, and to choose their food? 100 
Prescient, the tides or tempests to withstand, 
Build on the wave, or arch beneath the sand? 
Who made the spider parallels design, 
Sure as De Moivre, ° without rule or line? 
Who bade the stork, Columbus-like, explore 
Heavens not his own, and worlds unknown before? 
Who call the council, states the certain day, 
Who forms the phalanx, and who points the way? 
III. God, in the nature of each being, founds 
Its proper bliss, and sets its proper bounds: 110 
But as He framed a whole, the whole to bless, 
On mutual wants built mutual happiness: 
So from the first eternal Order ran, 
And creature linked to creature, man to man. 
Whate'er of life all-quickening ether keeps, 
Or breathes through air, or shoots beneath the deeps, 
Or pours profuse on earth, one nature feeds 
The vital flame, and swells the genial seeds. 
Not man alone, but all that roam the wood, 
Or wing the sky, or roll along the flood, 120 
Each loves itself, but not itself alone, 
Each sex desires alike, till two are one. 
Nor ends the pleasure with the fierce embrace; 


* De Moivre: Abraham De Moivre (1667-1754), eminent French mathematician 
who settled in London. 
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They love themselves, a third time, in their race. 

Thus beast and bird their common charge attend, 

The mothers nurse it, and the sires defend; 

The young dismissed to wander earth or air, 

There stops the instinct, and there ends the care; 

The link dissolves, each seeks a fresh embrace, 

Another love succeeds, another race. 

A longer care contracts more lasting bands: 

Reflection, reason, still the ties improve, 

At once extend the interest, and the love; 

With choice we fix, with sympathy we burn; 

Each virtue in each passion takes its turn; 

And still new needs, new helps, new habits rise, 

That graft benevolence on charities. 

Still as one brood, and as another rose, 

These natural love maintained, habitual those: 

The last, scarce ripened into perfect man, 

Saw helpless him from whom their life began: 

Memory and forecast just returns engage, 

That pointed back to youth, this on to age; 

While pleasure, gratitude, and hope, combined, 

Still spread the interest, and preserved the kind. 
IV. Nor think, in Nature's state they blindly trod; 

The state of Nature was the reign of God: 

Self-love and social at her birth began, 

Union the bond of all things, and of man. 

Pride then was not; nor arts, that pride to aid: 

Man walked with beast, joint tenant of the shade; 

The same his table, and the same his bed; 

No murder clothed him, and no murder fed. 

In the same temple, the resounding wood, 

All vocal things hymned their equal God: 

The shrine with gore unstained, with gold undressed, 

Unbribed, unbloody, stood the blameless priest: 

Heaven's attribute was universal care, 

And man's prerogative to rule, but spare. 

Ah! how unlike the man of times to come! 

Of half that live the butcher and the tomb; 

Who, foe to Nature, hears the general groan, 

Murders their species, and betrays his own. 
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But just disease to luxury succeeds, 
And every death its own avenger breeds; 
The fury-passions from that blood began, 
And turned on man, a fiercer savage, man. 

See him from Nature rising slow to art! 
To copy instinct then was reason's part; 
Thus then to man the voice of Nature spake — 
"Go, from the creatures they instructions take: 
Learn from the birds what food the thickets yield; 
Learn from the beasts the physic of the field; 
Thy arts of building from the bee receive; 
Learn of the mole to plough, the worm to weave; 
Learn of the little nautilus to sail, 
Spread the thin oar, and catch the driving gale. 
Here too all forms of social union find, 
And hence let reason, late, instruct mankind: 
Here subterranean works and cities see; 
There towns aerial on the waving tree. 
Learn each small people's genius, policies, 
The ant's republic and the realm of bees; 
How those in common all their wealth bestow, 
And anarchy without confusion know; 
And these forever, though a monarch reign, 
Their separate cells and properties maintain. 
Mark that unvaried laws preserve each state, 
Laws wise as Nature, and as fixed as fate. 
In vain thy reason finer webs shall draw, 
Entangle justice in her net of law, 
And right, too rigid, harden into wrong; 
Still for the strong too weak, the weak too strong. 
Yet go! and thus o'er all the creatures sway, 
Thus let the wiser make the rest obey; 
And for those arts mere instinct could afford, 
Be crowned as monarchs, or as gods adored." 

V. Great Nature spoke; observant man obeyed; 
Cities were built, societies were made: 
Here rose one little state; another near 


Grew by like means, and joined, through love or fear. 


Did here the trees with ruddier burdens bend, 
And there the streams in purer rills descend? 
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What war could ravish, commerce could bestow, 

And he returned a friend, who came a foe. 

Converse and love mankind might strongly draw, 

When love was liberty, and Nature law. 

Thus states were formed, the name of king unknown, 

Till common interest placed the sway in one. 210 

"Twas virtue only (or in arts or arms, 

Diffusing blessings, or averting harms) 

The same which in a sire the sons obeyed, 

A prince the father of a people made. 
VI. Till then, by Nature crowned, each patriarch sate, 

King, priest, and parent of his growing state; 

On him, their second Providence, they hung, 

Their law his eye, their oracle his tongue. 

He from the wondering furrow called the food, 

Taught to command the fire, control the flood, 220 

Draw forth the monsters of th' abyss profound, 

Or fetch th'aerial eagle to the ground. 

Till drooping, sickening, dying they began 

Whom they revered as God to mourn as man: 

Then, looking up from sire to sire explored 

One great first Father, and that first adored. 

Or plain tradition that this all begun, 

Conveyed unbroken faith from sire to son; 

The worker from the work distinct was known, 

And simple reason never sought but one: 230 

Ere wit oblique had broke that steady light, 

Man, like his Maker, saw that all was right; 

To virtue, in the paths of pleasure, trod, 

And owned a Father when he owned a God. 

Love all the faith, and all th'allegiance then; 

For Nature knew no right divine in men, 

No ill could fear in God; and understood 

A sovereign Being but a sovereign good. 

True faith, true policy, united ran, 

That was but love of God, and this of man. 240 
Who first taught souls enslaved, and realms undone, 

Th'enormous ° faith of many made for one; 

That proud exception to all Nature's laws, 


enormous: used in the old sense, meaning "abnormal, monstrous". 
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T'invert the world, and counter-work its cause? 
Force first made conquest, and that conquest, law; 
Till superstition taught the tyrant awe, 
Then shared the tyranny, then lent it aid, 
And gods of conquerors, slaves of subjects made: 
She midst the lightning's blaze, and thunder's sound, 
When rocked the mountains, and when groaned the ground, 250 
She taught the weak to bend, the proud to pray, 
To power unseen, and mightier far than they: 
She, from the rending earth and bursting skies, 
Saw gods descend, and fiends infernal rise: 
Here fixed the dreadful, there the blest abodes; 
Fear made her devils, and weak hope her gods; 
Gods partial, changeful, passionate, unjust, 
Whose attributes were rage, revenge, or lust; 
Such as the souls of cowards might conceive, 
And, formed like tyrants, tyrants would believe. 260 
Zeal then, not charity, became the guide; 
And hell was built on spite, and heaven on pride. 
Then sacred seemed th'ethereal vault no more; 
Altars grew marble then, and reeked with gore: 
Then first the flamen ° tasted living food; 
Next his grim idol smeared with human blood; 
With Heaven's own thunders shook the world below, 
And played the god an engine on his foe. ° 
So drives self-love, through just and through unjust, 
To one man's power, ambition, lucre, lust: 270 
The same self-love, in all, becomes the cause 
Of what restrains him, government and laws. 
For, what one likes, if others like as well, 
What serves one will, when many wills rebel? 
How shall he keep, what, sleeping or awake, 
A weaker may surprize, a stronger take? 
His safety must his liberty restrain: 
All join to guard what each desires to gain. 
Forced into virtue thus by self-defense, 
Even kings learned justice and benevolence: 280 
Self-love forsook the path it first pursued, 


*flamen: a priest of ancient Rome devoted to the service of a particular deity. 
. - played the god an engine ...: "made the god a weapon against" 
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And found the private in the public good. 

‘Twas then, the studious head or generous mind, 

Follower of God, or friend of humankind, 

Poet or patriot, rose but to restore 

The faith and moral, Nature gave before; 

Relumed her ancient light, not kindled new; 

If not God's image, yet His shadow drew: 

Taught power's due use to people and to kings, 
Taught nor to slack, nor strain its tender strings, 
The less, or greater, set so justly true, 

That touching one must strike the other too; 

Till jarring interests of themselves create 
Th'according music of a well-mixed state. 

Such is the world's great harmony that springs 
From order, union, full consent of things: 

Where small and great, where weak and mighty, made 
To serve, not suffer, strengthen, not invade; 

More powerful each as needful to the rest, 

And, in proportion as it blesses, blessed; 

Draw to one point, and to one center bring 

Beast, man, or angel, servant, lord, or king. 

For forms of government let fools contest; 
Whate'er is best administered is best: 

For modes of faith let graceless zealots fight; 
His can't be wrong whose life is in the right: 

In faith and hope the world will disagree, 

But all mankind's concern is charity: 

All must be false that thwart this one great end; 
And all of God, that bless mankind or mend. 

Man, like the generous vine, supported lives; 
The strength he gains is from th'embrace he gives. 
On their own axis as the planets run, 

Yet make at once their circle round the sun; 
So two consistent motions act the soul; 
And one regards itself, and one the whole. 

Thus God and Nature linked the general frame, 
And bade self-love and social be the same. 
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Epistle IV 


ARGUMENT 


OF THE NATURE AND STATE OF MAN 
WITH RESPECT TO HAPPINESS 


I. False notions of happiness, philosophical and popular, answered. II. It is 
the end of al] men, and attainable by al]. God intends happiness to be 
equal; and to be so, it must be social, since all particular happiness 
depends on general, and since He governs by general, not particular, laws. 
As it is necessary for order, and the peace and welfare of society, that 
external goods should be unequal, happiness is not made to consist in 
these. But, not withstanding that inequality, the balance of happiness 
among mankind is kept even by Providence, by the two passions of hope and 
fear. III]. What the happiness of individuals is, as far as is consistent with 
the consitution of this world; and that the good man has here the advantage. 
The error of imputing to virtue what are only the calamities of nature, or of 
fortune. IV. The folly of expecting that God should alter his general laws 
in favor of particulars. V. That we are not judges who are good; but that, 
whoever they are, they must be happiest. VI. That external goods are not 
the proper rewards, but often inconsistent with, or destructive of, virtue. 
That even these can make no man happy without virtue: instanced in riches; 
honors; nobility; greatness; fame; superior talents. With pictures of human 
infelicity in men possessed of them all. VII. That virtue only constitutes a 
happiness, whose object is universal, and whose prospect eternal. That the 
perfection of virtue and happiness consists in a conformity to the order of 
Providence here, and a resignation to it here and hereafter. 


Oh Happiness! our being's end and aim! 

Good, pleasure, ease, content! whate'er thy name: 
That something still which prompts th'eternal sigh, 
For which we bear to live, or dare to die, 

Which still so near us, yet beyond us lies, 
O'erlooked, seen double, by the fool and wise. 

Plant of celestial seed! if dropped below, 

Say, in what mortal soil thou deignst to grow? 
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Fair opening to some court's propitious shine, 

Or deep with diamonds in the flaming mine? 
Twined with the wreaths Parnassian laurels yield, 
Or reaped in iron harvests of the field? 

Where grown? — where grows it not? If vain our toil, 
We ought to blame the culture, not the soil: 

Fixed to no spot is happiness sincere, 

"Tis nowhere to be found, or everywhere; 

'Tis never to be bought, but always free, 

And fled from monarchs, St. John! dwells with thee. 

I]. Ask of the learned the way? the learned are blind; 
This bids to serve, and that to shun, mankind; 
Some place the bliss in action, some in ease, 
Those call it pleasure, and contentment these; 
Some sunk to beasts, find pleasure end in pain; 
Some swelled to gods, confess even virtue vain; 

Or indolent, to each extreme they fall, 
To trust in everything, or doubt of all. 

Who thus define it, say they more or less 
Than this, that happiness is happiness? 

I]. Take Nature's path, and mad opinion's leave; 
All states can reach it, and all heads conceive; 
Obvious her goods, in no extreme they dwell; 
There needs but thinking right, and meaning well; 
And, mourn our various portions as we please, 
Equal is common sense, and common ease. 

Remember, man, "The Universal Cause 
Acts not by partial, but by general laws"; 

And makes what happiness we justly call 
Subsist not in the good of one, but all. 

There's not a blessing individuals find, 

But some way leans and hearkens to the kind: 
No bandit fierce, no tyrant mad with pride, 

No caverned hermit, rest self-satisfied: 

Who most to shun or hate mankind pretend, 
Seek an admirer, or would fix a friend: 
Abstract what others feel, what others think, 
All pleasures sicken, and all glories sink: 
Each has his share; and who could more obtain, 
Shall find, the pleasure pays not half the pain. 
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Order is Heaven's first law; and, this confessed, 
Some are, and must be, greater than the rest, 50 
More rich, more wise; but who infers from hence 
That such are happier, shocks all common sense. 
Heaven to mankind impartial we confess, 
If all are equal in their happiness: 
But mutual wants this happiness increase; 
All nature's difference keeps all nature's peace. 
Condition, circumstance is not the thing; 
Bliss is the same in subject or in king, 
In who obtain defense, or who defend, 
In him who is, or him who finds a friend: 60 
Heaven breathes through every member of the whole 
One common blessing, as one common soul. 
But fortune's gifts if each alike possessed, 
And each were equal, must not all contest? 
If then to all men happiness was meant, 
God in externals could not place content. 
Fortune her gifts must variously dispose, 
And these be happy called, unhappy those; 
But Heaven's just balance equal will appear, 
While those are placed in hope, and these in fear: 70 
Not present good or ill, the joy or curse, 
But future views of better, or of worse. 
Oh sons of earth! attempt ye still to rise, 
By mountains piled on mountains, to the skies? 
Heaven still with laughter the vain toil surveys, 
And buries madmen in the heaps they raise. 
III. Know, all the good that individuals find, 
Or God or Nature meant to mere mankind, 
Reason's whole pleasure, all the joys of sense, 
Lies in three words — health, peace, competence. 80 
But health consists with temperance alone; 
And peace, O virtue! peace is all thy own. 
The good or bad these gifts of fortune gain; 
But these less taste them, as they worse obtain. 
Say, in pursuit of profit or delight, 
Who risk the most, who take wrong means, or right? 
Of vice or virtue, whether blessed or cursed, 
Which meets contempt, or which compassion first? 
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Count all th'advantage prosperous vice attains, 

'Tis but what virtue flies from and disdains: 90 

And grant the bad what happiness they would, 

One they must want, which is, to pass for good. 
Oh blind to truth, and God's whole scheme below, 

Who fancy bliss to vice, to virtue woe! 

Who sees and follows that great scheme the best, 

Best knows the blessing, and will most be blessed. 

But fools, the good alone unhappy call, 

For ills or accidents that chance to all. 

See Falkland ° dies, the virtuous and the just! 

See godlike Turenne ° prostrate on the dust! 100 

See Sidney ° bleeds amid the martial strife! 

Was this their virtue, or contempt of life? 

Say, it was virtue, more though Heaven ne'er gave, 

Lamented Digby! ° sunk thee to the grave? 

Tell me, if virtue made the son expire, 

Why, full of days and honor, lives the sire? ° 

Why drew Marseille's good bishop ° purer breath, 

When Nature sickened, and each gale was death? 

Or why so long (in life if long can be) 

Lent Heaven a parent ° to the poor and me? 110 
What makes all physical or moral ill? 

There deviates nature, and here wanders will. 

God sends not ill; if rightly understood, 

Or partial ill is universal good, 

Or change admits, or Nature lets it fall; 


* Falkland: statesman and man of letters: a Royalist, killed at the battle of 
Newbury, 10643. 
*Turenne: Marshal in the French army, killed in battle in 1675. 


* Sidney: Sir Philip Sidney, the Elizabethan poet and ideal "gentleman," killed 
in the battle of Zutphen, in the Netherlands, in 1586. 


* Digby: The Hon. Robert Digby, a contemporary whose virtues Pope admired, 
and for whom wrote an epitaph in 1726. 


° 


. lives the sire . . .: Robert Digby's father, equally admired for his 
character, outlived his son by several years. 


j good bishop: M. de Belsunce, who, heedless of his own health, ministered to 
the plague-stricken at Marseille in 1720, but did not contract the disease. 


“mother: a complimentary reference to his own mother, praised for her open- 
handed charity to the poor, who lived to the age of 91, dying in 1733. 
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Short, and but rare, 'til man improved it all. 
We just as wisely might of Heaven complain 
That righteous Abel was destroyed by Cain, 
As that the virtuous son is ill at ease 
When his lewd father gave the dire disease. ° 120 
Think we, like some weak prince, th'Eternal Cause 
Prone for His favorites to reverse His laws? 
IV. Shall burning Aetna, if a sage° requires, 
Forget to thunder, and recall her fires? 
On air or sea new motions be impressed, 
Oh blameless Bethel! ° to relieve thy breast? 
When the loose mountain trembles from on high, 
Shall gravitation cease, if you go by? 
Or some old temple, nodding to its fall, 
For Chartres'° head reserve the hanging wall? 130 
V. But still this world (so fitted for the knave) 
Contents us not. A better shall we have? 
A kingdom of the just then let it be: 
But first consider how those just agree. 
The good must merit God's peculiar care; 
But who, but God, can tell us who they are? 
One thinks on Calvin Heaven's own spirit fell; 
Another deems him instrument of hell; 
If Calvin feel Heaven's blessing, or its rod, 
This cries, There is, and that, There is no God. 140 
What shocks one part will edify the rest, 
Nor with one system can they all be blessed. 
The very best will variously incline, 
And what rewards your virtue, punish mine. 
Whatever is, is right. — This world, 'tis true, 
Was made for Caesar — but for Titus too: 
And which more blessed? who chained his country, say, 
Or he whose virtue sighed to lose a day? 
"But sometimes virtue starves, while vice is fed." 
What then? is the reward of virtue bread? 150 


‘disease: The reference is to "congenital" syphilis. 


* Aetna .. . sage: Empedocles, a famous Greek philosopher, is believed to 
have perished in the crater of this Sicilian volcano. 


* Bethel: Hugh Bethel was a close friend of Pope who suffered from asthma. 
‘Chartres: Francis Charteris (1675-1732), a notorious debauchee and gambler. 
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That, vice may merit, 'tis the price of toil; 
The knave deserves it, when he tills the soil, 
The knave deserves it, when he tempts the main, 
Where folly fights for kings, or dives for gain. 
The good man may be weak, be indolent; 
Nor is his claim to plenty, but content. 
But grant him riches, your demand is o'er? 
"No — shall the good want health, the good want power?" 
Add health, and power, and every earthly thing, 
"Why bounded power, why private? why no king?" 160 
Nay, why external for internal given? 
Why is not man a god, and earth a heaven? 
Who ask and reason thus, will scarce conceive 
God gives enough, while he has more to give: 
Immense the power, immense were the demand; 
Say, at what part of nature will they stand? 
VI. What nothing earthly gives, or can destroy, 
The soul's calm sunshine, and the heartfelt joy, 
Is virtue's prize: a better would you fix? 
Then give humility a coach and six, 170 
Justice a conqueror's sword, or truth a gown, 
Or public spirit its great cure, a crown. 
Weak, foolish man! will Heaven reward us there 
With the same trash mad mortals wish for here? 
The boy and man an individual makes, 
Yet sighst thou now for apples and for cakes? 
Go, like the Indian, in another life, 
Expect thy dog, thy bottle, and thy wife: 
As well as dream such trifles are assigned, 
As toys and empires, for a godlike mind. 180 
Rewards, that either would to virtue bring 
No joy, or be destructive of the thing: 
How oft by these at sixty are undone 
The virtues of a saint at twenty-one! 
To whom can riches give repute, or trust, 
Content, or pleasure, but the good and just? 
Judges and senates have been bought for gold, 
Esteem and love were never to be sold. 
O fool! to think God hates the worthy mind, 
The lover and the love of humankind, 190 
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Whose life is healthful, and whose conscience clear, 
Because he wants a thousand pounds a year. 
Honor and shame from no condition rise; 
Act well your part, there all the honor lies. 
Fortune in men has some small difference made, 
One flaunts in rags, one flutters in brocade; 
The cobbler aproned, and the parson gowned, 
The friar hooded, and the monarch crowned. 
"What differ more" (you cry) "than crown and cowl?" 
I'll tell you, friend! a wise man and a fool. 200 
You'll find, if once the monarch acts the monk, 
Or, cobbler-like, the parson will be drunk, 
Worth makes the man, and want of it, the fellow; 
The rest is all but leather or prunella. ° 
Stuck o'er with titles and hung round with strings, 
That thou mayst be by kings or whores of kings. 
Boast the pure blood of an illustrious race, 
In quiet flow from Lucrece to Lucrece: 
But by your father's worth if yours you rate, 
Count me those only who were good and great. 210 
Go! if your ancient but ignoble blood 
Has crept through scoundrels ever since the flood, 
Go! and pretend your family is young; 
Nor own, your fathers have been fools so long. 
What can ennoble sots, or slaves, or cowards? 
Alas! not all the blood of all the Howards. ° 
Look next on greatness; say where greatness lies? 
"Where, but among the heroes and the wise?" 
Heroes are much the same, the point's agreed, 
From Macedonia's madman ° to the Swede; ° 220 
The whole strange purpose of their lives, to find 
Or make an enemy of all mankind! 


“leather or prunella: the leather apron of a cobbler, and the cloth of the 
parson's gown. 


* Howards: the premier noble family of England, with a long and illustrious 
history stretching back at least to the thirteenth century; the Dukes of Norfolk, 
from the FitzAllan-Howard branch, are hereditary Earl Marshalls of England. 


Macedonia's madman: Alexander the Great. 


* the Swede: King Charles XII of Sweden (1682-1718), like Alexander the Great 
and aggressive and successful young warrior-king. 
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© * 
Aurelius: 


Not one looks backward, onward still he goes, 
Yet ne'er looks forward farther than his nose. 
No less alike the politic and wise; 
All sly slow things, with circumspective eyes: 
Men in their loose unguarded hours they take, 
Not that themselves are wise, but others weak. 
But grant that those can conquer, these can cheat; 
'Tis phrase absurd to call a villain great: 
Who wickedly is wise, or madly brave, 
Is but the more a fool, the more a knave. 
Who noble ends by noble means obtains, 
Or failing, smiles in exile or in chains, 
Like good Aurelius ° let him reign, or bleed 
Like Socrates, that man is great indeed. 

What's fame? A fancied life in other's breath. 
A thing beyond us, even before our death. 
Just what you hear, you have, and what's unknown 
The same (my lord) if Tully's ° or your own. 
All that we feel of it begins and ends 
In the small circle of our foes and friends; 
To all beside as much an empty shade 
An Eugene ° living, as a Caesar dead; 
Alike or when, or where, they shone, or shine, 
Or on the Rubicon, or on the Rhine. 
A wit's a feather, and a chief's a rod; 
An honest man's the noblest work of God. 
Fame but from death a villain's name can save, 
As justice tears his body from the grave; 
When what t' oblivion better were resigned, 
Is hung on high, to poison half mankind. 
All fame is foreign, but of true desert; 
Plays round the head, but comes not to the heart: 
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250 


Emperor Marcus Aurelius Antoninus (121-180), famous as a Stoic 
philosopher (Meditations ) and rated by some as the best of the "good" Antonine 
emperors. 


* Tully: name commonly used in English since the Middle Ages for Marcus 
Tullius Cicero, Roman orator, philosopher, and statesman, whose influential works 


were commonly studied in grammar schools as models of style. 


* Eugene: Prince Eugene of Austria (1663-1736) whose generalship turned the 
tide against the final Turkish push toward Western Europe. 


One self-approving hour whole years outweighs 
Of stupid starers, and of loud huzzas; 
And more true joy Marcellus ° exiled feels, 
Than Caesar with a senate at his heels. 

In parts superior what advantage lies? 
Tell (for you can) what is it to be wise? 260 
'Tis but to know how little can be known; 
To see all others’ faults and feel your own: 
Condemned in business or in arts to drudge, 
Without a second or without a judge: 
Truths would you teach, or save a sinking land? 
All fear, none aid you, and few understand. 
Painful pre-eminence! yourself to view 
Above life's weakness, and its comforts too. 

Bring then these blessings to a strict account; 
Make fair deductions; see to what they mount: 270 
How much of other each is sure to cost; 
How each for other oft is wholly lost; 
How inconsistent greater goods with these; 
How sometimes life is risked, and always ease: 
Think, and if still the things thy envy call, 
Say, wouldst thou be the man to whom they fall? 
To sigh for ribbons if thou art so silly, 
Mark how they grace Lord Umbra, or Sir Billy: 
Is yellow dirt the passion of thy life? 
Look but on Gripus or on Gripus' wife. 280 
If parts allure thee, think how Bacon shined, 
The wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind: 
Or ravished with the whistling of a name, 
See Cromwell, damned to everlasting fame! 
If all, united, thy ambition call, 
From ancient story learn to scorn them all. 
There, in the rich, the honored, famed, and great, 
See the false scale of happiness complete! 
In hearts of kings, or arms of queens who lay, 
How happy! those to ruin, these betray. 290 
Mark by what wretched steps their glory grows, 
From dirt and sea weed as proud Venice rose; 


“Marcellus: political opponent of Caesar, who settled in exile at Mitylene. 
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In each how guilt and greatness equal ran, 
And all that raised the hero, sunk the man: 
Now Europe's laurels on their brows behold, 
But stained with blood, or ill exchanged for gold: 
Then see them broke with toils, or sunk in ease, 
Or infamous for plundered provinces. 
Oh wealth ill-fated! which no act of fame 
E'er taught to shine, or santified from shame! 300 
What greater bliss attends their close of life? 
Some greedy minion, or imperious wife. 
The trophied arches, storied halls invade 
And haunt their slumbers in the pompous shade. 
Alas! not dazzled with their noontide ray, 
Compute the morn and evening to the day; 
The whole amount of that enormous fame, 
A tale that blends their glory with their shame! 

VII. Know then this truth (enough for man to know) 
"Virtue alone is happiness below." 310 
The only point where human bliss stands still, 
And tastes the good without the fall to ill; 
Where only merit constant pay receives, 
Is blessed in what it takes, and what it gives; 
The joy unequaled, if its end it gain, 
And if it lose, attended with no pain: 
Without satiety, though e'er so blessed, 
And but more relished as the more distressed: 
The broadest mirth unfeeling folly wears, 
Less pleasing far than virtue's very tears: . 320 
Good, from each object, from each place acquired, 
For ever exercised, yet never tired; 
Never elated while one man's oppressed; 
Never dejected while another's blessed; 
And where no wants, no wishes can remain, 
Since but to wish more virtue, is to gain. 

See the sole bliss Heaven could on all bestow! 
Which who but feels can taste, but thinks can know: 
Yet poor with fortune, and with learning blind, 
The bad must miss; the good, untaught, will find; 330 
Slave to no sect, who takes no private road, 
But looks through Nature up to Nature's God; 
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Pursues that chain which links th' immense design, 

Joins heaven and earth, and mortal and divine; 

Sees, that no being any bliss can know, 

But touches some above, and some below; 

Learns, from this union of the rising whole, 

The first, last purpose of the human soul: 

And knows here faith, law, morals, all began, 

All end, in love of God, and love of man. 340 

For him alone, hope leads from goal to goal, 

And opens still, and opens on his soul; 

Till lengthened on to faith, and unconfined, 

It pours the bliss that fills up all the mind. 

He sees why Nature plants in man alone 

Hope of known bliss, and faith in bliss unknown: 

(Nature, whose dictates to no other kind 

Are given in vain, but what they seek they find) 

Wise is her present; she connects in this 

His greatest virtue with his greatest bliss; 350 

At once his own bright prospect to be blessed. 

And strongest motive to assist the rest. 
Self-love thus pushed to social, to divine, 

Gives thee to make thy neighbor's blessing thine. 

Is this too little for the boundless heart? 

Extend it, let thy enemies have part: 

Grasp the whole worlds of reason, life, and sense, 

In one close system of benevolence: 

Happier as kinder, in whate'er degree, 

And height of bliss but height of charity. 360 
God loves from whole to parts: but human soul 

Must rise from individual to the whole. 

Self-love but serves the virtuous mind to wake, 

As the small pebble stirs the peaceful lake; 

The center moved, a circle straight succeeds, 

Another still, and still another spreads; 

Friend, parent, neighbor, first it will embrace; 

His country next; and next all human race; 

Wide and more wide, th'o'erflowings of the mind 

Take every creature in, of every kind; ic) 

Earth smiles around, with boundless bounty blest, 

And heaven beholds its image in his breast. 
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Come then, my friend! my genius! come along; 
Oh master of the poet and the song! 
And while the Muse now stoops, or now ascends, 
To man's low passions, or their glorious ends, 
Teach me, like thee, in various nature wise, 
To fall with dignity, with temper rise; 
Formed by thy converse, happily to steer 
From grave to gay, from lively to severe; 
Correct with spirit, eloquent with ease, 
Intent to reason, or polite to please. 
Oh! while along the stream of time thy name 
Expanded flies, and gathers all its fame, 
Say, shall my little bark attendant sail, 
Pursue the triumph, and partake the gale? 
When statesmen, heroes, kings, in dust repose, 


Whose sons shall blush their fathers were thy foes, 


Shall then this verse to future age pretend 
Thou wert my guide, philosopher, and friend? 
That urged by thee, | turned the tuneful art 
From sounds to things, from fancy to the heart; 
For wit's false mirror held up Nature's light; 
Showed erring pride, — Whatever is, is right; 
That reason, passion, answer one great aim; 
That true self-love and social are the same; 
That virtue only makes our bliss below; 

And all our knowledge is, — Ourselves to know. 
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Oliver Goldsmith: 


THE DESERTED VILLAGE 


(1770) 


Sweet Auburn, lovliest village of the plain, 

Where health and plenty cheered the laboring swain, 
Where smiling spring its earliest visit paid, 

And parting summer's lingering blooms delayed; 
Dear lovely bowers of innocence and ease, 

Seats of my youth, when every sport could please, 
How often have I loitered o'er thy green, 

Where humble happiness endeared each scene; 

How often have | paused on every charm, 

The sheltered cot, ° the cultivated farm, 10 
The never failing brook, the busy mill, 

The decent ° church that topped the neighboring hill, 
The hawthorn bush, with seats beneath the shade, 
For talking age and whispering lovers made; 

How often have | blessed the coming day, 

When toil remitting lent its turn to play, 

And all the village train, from labor free, 

Led up their sports beneath the spreading tree; 
While many a passtime circled in the shade, 

The young contending as the old surveyed, 20 
And many a gambol frolicked o'er the ground, 

And sleights of art and feats of strength went round; 
And still, as each repeated pleasure tired, 
Succeeding sports the mirthful band inspired; 

The dancing pair that simply sought renown, 

By holding out to tire each other down; 

The swain mistrustless of his smutted face, 


" cot: cottage 
“decent: seemly 
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While secret laughter tittered round the place; 

The bashful virgin's sidelong looks of love, 

The matron's glance that would those looks reprove: 
These were thy charms, sweet village, sports like these, 
With sweet succession, taught even toil to please; 
These round thy bowers their cheerful influence shed; 
These were thy charms — but all these charms are fled. 


lawn: 


Sweet smiling village, loveliest of the lawn, ° 
Thy sports are fled and all thy charms withdrawn; 
Amidst thy bowers the tyrant's hand is seen, 
And desolation saddens all thy green; 

One only master grasps the whole domain, 

And half a tillage stints thy smiling plain; 

No more thy glassy brook reflects the day, 

But choked with sedges works its weedy way; 
Among thy glades, a solitary guest, 

The hollow-sounding bittern guards its nest; 
Amidst thy desert walks the lapwing flies, 
And tires their echoes with unvaried cries. 
Sunk are thy bowers in shapeless ruin all, 

And the long grass o'ertops the moldering wall; 
And, trembling, shrinking from the spoiler's hand, 
Far, far away thy children leave the land. 

Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay; 
Princes and lords may flourish and may fade, 

A breath can make them as a breath has made; 
But a bold peasantry, their country's pride, 
When once destroyed, can never be supplied. 

A time there was, ere England's griefs began, 
When every rood of ground maintained its man; 
For him light labor spread her wholesome store, 
Just gave what life required, but gave no more: 
His best companions, innocence and health; 

And his best riches, ignorance of wealth. 

But times are altered; trade's unfeeling train 
Usurp the land, and dispossess the swain; 
Along the lawn, where scattered hamlets rose, 
Unwieldy wealth and cumbrous pomp repose; 


stretched of untilled ground; plain. 
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And every want to luxury allied, 
And every pang that folly pays to pride. 
Those gentle hours that plenty bade to bloom, 
Those calm desires that asked but little room, 70 
Those healthful sports that graced the peaceful scene, 
Lived in each look, and brightened all the green; 
These, far departing, seek a kinder shore, 
And rural mirth and manners are no more. 
Sweet Auburn! parent of the blissful hour, 
Thy glades forlorn confess the tyrant's power. 
Here, as I take my solitary rounds 
Amidst thy tangling walks and ruined grounds, 
And, many a year elapsed, return to view 
Where once the cottage stood, the hawthorn grew, 80 
Here, as with doubtful, pensive steps I range, 
Trace every scene, and wonder at the change, 
Remembrance wakes with all her busy train, 
Swells at my breast, and turns the past to pain. 
In all my wanderings round this world of care, 
In all my griefs — and God has given my share — 
I still had hopes, my latest hours to crown, 
Amidst these humble bowers to lay me down; 
My anxious day to husband near the close, 
And keep life's flame from wasting by repose. 90 
I still had hopes, for pride attends us still, 
Amidst the swains to show my book-learned skill, 
Around my fire an evening group to draw, 
And tell of all I felt, and all I saw; 
And, as an hare whom hounds and horns pursue, 
Pants to the place from whence at first she flew, 
I still had hopes, my long vexations past, 
Here to return — and die at home at last. 
O blessed retirement, friend to life's decline, 
Retrerats from care that never must be mine, 100 
How blessed is he who crowns in shades like these 
A youth of labor with an age of ease; 
Who quits a world where strong temptations try, 
And, since 'tis hard to combat, learns to fly. 
For him no wretches, born to work and weep, 
Explore the mine, or tempt the dangerous deep; 
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No surly porter stands in guilty state 

To spurn imploring famine from his gate; 

But on he moves to meet his latter end, 
Angels around befriending virtue's friend; 
Sinks to the grave with unperceived decay, 
While resignation gently slopes the way; 
And all his prospects brightening to the last, 
His heaven commences ere the world be past! 

Sweet was the sound, when oft at evening's close 
Up yonder hill the village murmur rose; 

There, as I passed with careless steps and slow, 
The mingling notes came softened from below; 
The swain responsive as the milkmaid sung, 
The sober herd that lowed to meet their young, 
The noisy geese that gabbled o'er the pool, 

The playful children just let loose from school, 
The watchdog's voice that bayed the whispering wind, 
And the loud laugh that spoke the vacant mind; 
These all in soft confusion sought the shade, 
And filled each pause the nightingale had made. 
But now the sounds of population fail, 

No cheerful murmurs fluctuate in the gale, 

No busy steps the grass-grown footway tread, 
For all the bloomy blush of life is fled; 

All but yon widowed, solitary thing 

That feebly bend beside the plashy spring; 

She, wretched matron, forced in age, for bread, 
To strip the brook with mantling cresses spread, 
To pick her wintry faggot from the thorn, 

To seek her nightly shed, and weep till morn; 
She only left of all the harmless train, 

The sad historian of the pensive plain. 

Near yonder copse, where once the garden smiled, 
And still where many a garden flower grows wild, 
There, where a few torn shrubs the place disclose, 
The village preacher's modest mansion rose. 

A man he was, to all the country dear, 

And passing rich with forty pounds a year; 

Remote from towns he ran his godly race, 

Nor e'er had changed, nor wished to change his place; 
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Unskilled he to fawn, or seek for power, 

By doctrines fashioned to the varying hour; 

For other aims his heart had learned to prize, 
More bent to raise the wretched than to rise. 

His house was known to all the vagrant train; 

He chid their wanderings, but relieved their pain; 
The long remembered beggar was his guest, 
Whose beard descending swept his agéd breast; 
The ruined spendthrift, now no longer proud, 
Claimed kindred there, and had his claims allowed; 
The broken soldier, kindly bade to stay, 

Sate by his fired and talked the night away; 

Wept o'er his wounds, or, tales of sorrow done, 


Shouldered his crutch and showed how fields were won. 


Pleased with his guests, the good man learned to glow, 
And quiet forgot their vices in their woe; 

Careless their merits or their faults to scan, 

His pity gave ere charity began. 

Thus to relieve the wretched was his pride, 
And even his failings leaned to Virtue's side; 
But in his duty prompt at every call, 

He watched and wept, he prayed and felt for all. 
And, as a bird each fond endearment tries 

To tempt its new-fledged offspring to the skies, 
He tried each art, reproved each dull delay, 
Allured to brighter worlds, and led the way. 

Beside the bed where parting life was laid, 
And sorrow, guilt, and pain by turns dismayed, 
The reverent champion stood. At his control 
Despair and anguish fled the struggling soul; 
Comfort came down the trembling wretch to raise, 
And his last falling accents whispered praise. 

At church, with meek and unaffected grace, 
His looks adorned the venerable place; 

Truth from his lips prevailed with double sway, 

And fools, who came to scoff, remained to pray. 

The service past, around the pious man, 

With ready zeal, each honest rustic ran; 

Even children followed with endearing wile, 

And plucked his gown, to share the good man's smile. 
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His ready smile a parent's warmth expressed, 
Their welfare pleased him and their cares distressed; 
To them his heart, his love, his griefs were given, 
But all his serious thoughts had rest in Heaven. 190 
As some tall cliff, that lifts its awful form, 
Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the storm, 
Though round its breast the rolling clouds are spread, 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head. 

Beside yon straggling fence that skirts the way, 
With blossomed furze unprofitably gay, 
There, in his noisy mansion, skilled to rule, 
The village master taught his little school. 
A man severe he was, and stern to view; 
] knew him well, and every truant knew; 200 
Well had the boding tremblers learned to trace 
The day's disasters in his morning face; 
Full well they laughed with counterfeited glee 
At all his jokes, for many a joke had he; 
Full well the busy whisper, circling round, 
Conveyed the dismal tidings when he frowned; 
Yet he was kind, or, if severe in aught, 
The love he bore to learning was in fault; 
The village all declared how much he knew; 
"Twas certain he could write, and cipher too; 210 
Lands he could measure, terms and tides ° presage, 
And even the story ran that he could gauge; ° 
In arguing too, the parson owned his skill, 
For e'en though vanquished, he could argue still; 
While words of learned length and thundering sound 
Amazed the gazing rustics ranged around; 
And still they gazed, and still the wonder grew 
That one small head could carry all he knew. 

But past is all his fame. The very spot 
Where many a time he triumphed is forgot. 220 
Near yonder thorn that lifts it head on high, 
Where once the signpost caught the passing eye, 
Low lies that house where nut-brown draughts inspired, 


“terms and tides: the dates for the opening closing of court sessions ("terms") 
and of the feasts and seasons of the church calendar ("tides"). 


gauge: determine the volume of containers such as barrels. 
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Where graybeard mirth and smiling toil retired, 
Where village statesmen talked with looks profound, 
And news much older than their ale went round. 
Imagination fondly stoops to trace 
The parlor splendors of that festive place; 
The whitewashed wall, the nicely sanded floor, 
The varnished clock that clicked behind the door; 230 
The chest contrived a double debt to pay, 
A bed by night, a chest of drawers by day; 
The pictures placed for ornament and use, 
The twelve good rules ° the royal game of goose ° 
The hearth, except when winter chilled the day, 
With aspen boughs and flowers and fennel gay; 
While broken teacups, wisely kept for show, 
Ranged o'er the chimney, glistened in a row. 
Vain transitory splendors! Could not all 
Reprieve the tottering mansion from its fall? 240 
Obscure it sinks, nor shall it more impart 
An hour's importance to the poor man's heart; 
Thither no more the peasant shall repair 
To sweet oblivion of his daily care; 
No more the farmer’s news, the barber's tale, 
No more the woodman's ballad shall prevail; 
No more the smith his dusky brow shall clear, 
Relax his ponderous strength, and lean to hear; 
The host himself no longer shall be found 
Careful to see the mantling ° bliss go round; 250 
Nor the coy maid, half willing to be pressed, . 
Shall kiss the cup to pass it to the rest. 
Yes! let the rich deride, the proud disdain, 
These simple blessings of the lowly train; 
To me more dear, congenial to my heart, 


“twelve good rules: Twelves principles of conduct attributed to King Charles 
I were printed in broadside and widely distributed for hanging up in houses. 
Among them were such gems of wisdom as: "Reveal no secrets" and "Lay no 


* royal game of goose: A parcheesi-like game involving dice. It was 


considered a harmless passtime, and so legitimized the possession of dice. 


“mantling: foamy, frothing. The "mantle" was the term then used for what we 


call the "head" on a glass of bear or ale today. 
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One native charm, than all the gloss of art; 
Spontaneous joys, where Nature has its play, 
The soul adopts, and owns their first-born sway; 
Lightly they frolic o'er the vacant mind, 
Unenvied, unmolested, unconfined. 

But the long pomp, the midnight masquerade, 
With all the freaks of wanton wealth arrayed, 
In these, ere triflers half their wish obtain, 
The toiling pleasure sickens into pain; 

And ev'n while fashion's brightest arts decoy, 
The heart distrusting asks if this be joy. 

Ye friends to truth, ye statesmen, who survey 
The rich man's joys increase, the poor's decay, 
'Tis yours to judge how wide the limits stand 
Between a splendid and a happy land. 

Proud swells the tide with loads of freighted ore, 
And shouting Folly hails them from her shore; 
Hoards, even beyond the miser's wish abound, 
And rich men flock from all the world around. 
Yet count our gains. This wealth is but a name 
That leaves our useful products still the same. 
Not so the loss. The man of wealth and pride 
Takes up a space that many poor supplied; 
Space for his lake, his park's extended bounds, 
Space for his horses, equipage, and hounds; 
The robe that wraps his limbs in silken sloth 


Has robbed the neighboring fields of half their BrQweh 


His seat, where solitary sports are seen, 
Indignant spurns the cottage from the green; 
Around the world each needful product flies, 
For all the luxuries the world supplies; 
While thus the land adorned for pleasure, all 
In barren splendor feebly waits the fall. 

As some fair female, unadorned and plain, 
Secure to please while youth confirms her reign, 
Slights every borrowed charm that dress supplies, 
Nor shares with art the triumph of her eyes; 

But when those charms are past, for charms are frail, 
When time advances and when lovers fail, 
She then shines forth, solicitous to bless, 
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In all the glaring impotence of dress: 
Thus fares the land, by luxury betrayed, 
In nature's simplest charms at first arrayed; 
But verging to decline its splendors rise, 
Its vistas strike, its palaces surprise; 
While scourged by famine from the smiling land, 
The mournful peasant leads his humble band; 
And while he sinks, without one arm to save, 
The country blooms — a garden and a grave. 

Where then, ah where, shall poverty reside, 
To 'scape the pressure of contiguous pride? 
If some to common's fenceless limits strayed, 
He drives his flock to pick the scanty blade, 
Those fenceless fields the sons of wealth divide, 
And even the bare-worn common is denied. 

If to the city sped — what waits him there? 
To see profusion that he must not share; 
To see then thousand baneful arts combined 
To pamper luxury, and thin mankind; 
To see each joy the sons of pleasure know 
Extorted from his fellow-creature's woe. 
Here while the courtier glitters in brocade, 
There the pale artist plies the sickly trade; 
Here while the proud their long drawn pomps display, 
There the black gibbet glooms beside the way; 
The dome where pleasure holds her midnight reign, 
Here, richly decked, admits the gorgeous train; 
Tumultuous grandeur crowds the blazing square, 
The rattling chariots clash, the torches glare: 
Sure scenes like these no trouble e'er annoy! 
Sure these denote one universal joy! 
Are these thy serious thoughts? — Ah, turn thine eyes 
Where the poor houseless shivering female lies. 
She once, perhaps, in village plenty blessed, 
Has wept at tales of innocence distressed; 
Her modest looks the cottage might adorn, 
Sweet as the primrose peeps beneath the thorn; 
Now lost to all; her friends, her virtue fled, 
Near her betrayer's door she lays her head, 
And pinched with cold, and shrinking from the shower, 
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With heavy heart deplores that luckless hour, 
When idly first, ambitious of the town, 
She left her wheel and robes of country brown. 

Do thine, sweet Auburn, thine the loveliest train, 
Do thy fair tribes participate her pain? 340 
E'en now, perhaps, by cold and hunger led, 
At proud men's doors they ask a little bread! 

Ah, no. To distant climes, a dreary scene, 
Where half the convex world intrudes between, 
To torrid tracts with fainting steps they go, 
Where wild Altama ° murmurs to their woe. 
Far different there from all that charmed before, 
The various terrors of that horrid shore; 
Those blazing suns that dart a downward ray, 
And fiercely shed intolerable day; 350 
Those matted woods where birds forget to sing, 
But silent bats in drowsy clusters cling; 
Those poisonous fields with rank luxuriance crowned 
Where the dark scorpion gathers death around; 
Where at each step the stranger fears to wake 
The rattling terrors of the vengeful snake; 
Where crouching tigers ° wait their hapless prey, 
And savage men more murderous still than they; 
While oft in whirls the mad tornado flies, 
Mingling the ravaged landscape with the skies. 360 
Far different these from every former scene, 
The cooling brook, the grassy-vested green, 
The breezy covert of the warbling grove, 
That only sheltered thefts of harmless love. 

Good Heaven! what sorrows gloomed that parting day 
That called them from their native walks away; 
When the poor exiles, every pleasure past, 
Hung round their bowers, and fondly looked their last, 
And took a long farewell, and wished in vain 
For seats like these beyond the western main; 370 


* wild Altama: 


The Altamaha River was the boundary between Georgia and 


Spanish Florida in colonial days, hence the southernmost extent of English 
settlement in America. 


“tigers: In his work Animated Nature, Goldsmith mentions the cougar or "red 
tiger." He may also have heard tales of the Florida panther. 
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And shuddering still to face the distant deep, 
Returned and wept, and still returned to weep. 
The good old sire the first prepared to go 

To new-found worlds, and wept for others's woe; 
But for himself, in conscious virtue brave, 

He only wished for world beyond the grave. 

His lovely daughter, lovelier in her tears, 

The fond companion of his helpless years, 
Silent went next, neglectful of her charms, 

And left a lover's for her father's arms. 

With louder plaints the mother spoke her woes, 
And blessed the cot where every pleasure rose, 
And kissed her thoughtless babes with many a tear, 
And clasped them close, in sorrow doubly dear; 
Whilst her fond husband strove to lend relief 
In all the decent manliness of grief. 

O Luxury! Thou cursed by heaven's decree, 
How ill exchanged are things like these for thee! 
How do thy potions, with insidious joy, 

Diffuse their pleasures only to destroy! 

Kingdoms by thee, to sickly greatness grown, 

Boast of a florid vigor not their own: 

At every draught more large and large they grow, 

A bloated mass of rank, unwieldy woe; 

Till sapped their strength, and every part unsound, 

Down, down they sink, and spread a ruin round. 
Even now the devastation is begun, 

And half the business of destruction done; 

Even now, methinks, as pondering here | stand, 

I see the rural virtues leave the land: 

Down where yon anchoring vessel spreads the sail, 

That idly waiting flaps with every gale, 

Downward they move, a melancholy band, 

Pass from the shore, and darken all the strand. 

Contented Toil, and hospitable Care, 

And kind connubial Tenderness are there; 

And Piety with wishes placed above, 

And steady Loyalty, and faithful Love. 

And thou, sweet Poetry, thou loveliest maid, 

Still first to fly where sensual joys invade, 
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Unfit, in these degenerate times of shame, 

To catch the heart, or strike for honest fame; 

Dear charming nymph, neglected and decried, 

My shame in crowds, my solitary pride; 

Thou source of all my bliss and all my woe, 

That found'st me poor at first and keep'st me so; 
Thou guide by which the nobler arts excel, 

Thou nurse of every virtue, fare thee well! 
Farewell, and O! where'er thy voice be tried 

On Torno's cliffs, or Pambamarca's side, ° 420 
Whether where equinoctial fervors glow, 

Or winter wraps the polar world in snow, 

Still let thy voice, prevailing over time, 

Redress the rigors of th' inclement clime; 

Aid slighted truth, with thy persuasive strain 
Teach erring man to spurn the rage of gain; 

Teach him that states of native strength possessed, 
Though very poor, may still be very blessed; 

That trade's proud empire hastes to swift decay, 
As ocean sweeps the labored mole®° away; 430 
While self-dependent power can time defy, 

As rocks resist the billows and the sky. ° 


’ Torno's . . . Pambamarca's: Tornea in Lapland and Pambamarca in 
Ecuador are selected as examples of faraway, obscure places to which the 
displaced peasant population of England felt constrained to go to gain a living. 


* A pile of earth; the reference is to a breakwater. 


* The last four lines of the poem were actually written, not by Goldsmith, but by 
Dr. Johnson. 
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THE EARLY 17th 
CENTURY: CLASSICAL 
& BAROQUE STYLES 


1. Two Styles Defined 


Hooker completed his work 


just as the century turned. Within 
three years Elizabeth would be dead 
and the advent of her Scottish cou- 
sin James would impart a new tone 
to anewera. The contrasts between 
these two periods, between the pre- 
vailing optimism of the Elizabethans 
and the pervasive pessimism of the 
Jacobeans, for example, can easily 
be exaggerated and often has been. 
The personnel were very much the 
same; Hooker was dead and his most 
respectable opponent, Thomas Cart- 
wright (d. 1603) did not long sur- 
vive him; but Shakespeare and Bacon 
and Raleigh and Jonson and Donne, 
all of whom had already attained 
prominence under Elizabeth, would 
all live on to produce some of their 
most significant work under James, 


and the last two would survive for 
years into the reign of Charles I. 
Yet there was, at length, a transi- 
tion. 

The style of Hooker repre- 
sented a moment of equipoise in the 
development of English prose. 
Thereafter two divergent tendencies, 
both of which could claim descent 
from him, would manifest them- 
selves more clearly as distinct and 
to some extent opposed. Brooke not- 
ed that Hooker's work did not man- 
ifest "the brilliance of some of the 
prose of the next century," yet he 
also acknowledged that "just often 
enough he will draw out all the 
stops." These two elements were ni- 
cely balanced in Hooker, but in the 
writing of those who would follow 
him each element would take on a 
life of its own and become dominant 
in the style of a particular author. 
Some, whom we will call "classical," 
followed Hooker in his ordinary 
style, emphasizing those excellenc- 
es of simplicity, lucidity, and gra- 
ciousness that he had derived from 
predecessors like Elyot and Sidney. 
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Others, whom we will designate with 
the term "baroque," and who thought 
of themselves as perhaps even more 
directly related to Hooker in their 
religious and political stance, chose 
instead to imitate his style in those 
passages where he had "drawn out 
all the stops" and in which his man- 
ner was more derivative from the li- 
turgical compositions of Cranmer 
and from those passages of Lyly in 
which he had not toppled over into a 
parody of himself. Of course, no one 
writer exercised either style purely 
and exclusively; in general, howev- 
er, writers like Bacon, Raleigh, and 
Jonson, whose interests were more 
secular, adhered to the first, while 
writers of a more religious bent, 
such as Donne, Sir Thomas Browne, 
and the Caroline divines, adopted 
the latter. Even John Milton, a Pu- 
ritan whose prose works argued ve- 
hemently for many of the very same 
ideas once roundly condemned by 
Hooker, conducted his polemics in a 
style much more closely related to 
that of the great Anglicans than to 
that of the Elizabethan Puritans. 
The distinction and contrast 
between these two stylistic tenden- 
cies can perhaps be better appreci- 
ated if they are illustrated first in 
other fields of creative endeavor, 
such as architecture, sculpture, 
painting, and music, which appeal 
more directly to the senses. As an 
example of this, let us consider the 
facades of two Italian churches, 
buildings almost exactly a century 


apart in date of completion. 

Santa Maria delle Carceri 
(fig. 1) by the architect Giuliano da 
Sangallo, was erected at Prato ar- 
ound 1485. It exhibits the qualities 
of high Renaissance style: simplici- 
ty, even a certain severity; clarity 
of line and repetition of shape; a 
single, natural scale of proportion 
of the parts to the whole; straight- 
forward, strict symmetry; an overall 
impression of dignity, serenity, and 
stability. The whole effect is remi- 
niscent of a classical temple and 
expresses the sacred and solemn 
function of the edifice. 


Fig. 1 


Sta. Maria delle Carceri 
Giuliano da Sangallo 
Prato, 1485 
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Giacomo della Porta 
Rome, 1584 


By contrast, facade of the 
famous Jesuit church of the Gest in 
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Rome (fig. 2), which was completed 
in 1584, though restrained in com- 
parison to later baroque facades, 
displays all of the essential charac- 
teristics of that style: complexity, 
even a certain exuberance; sinuosity 
of line and variety of shape; multi- 
ple scales of proportion operating 
within the parts of the larger 
design; a dynamic, complicated 
symmetry which invites the eye to 
activity rather than rest; an overall 
impression of festivity, restless- 
ness, and dynamism. The total ef- 
fect, therefore, is one of a richness 
and exuberance which conjures up 
the palace more than the temple and 
expresses the jubilant and trium- 
phal aspect of the worship which is 
conducted within. 

The same kind of contrast 
could be found in pairs of examples 
from the other arts. Compare, for 
instance, Donatello's equestrian 
statue of Colleoni in the Campo SS. 
Giovanni e Paulo in Venice (like the 
Church of Santa Maria delle Carceri, 


from the 1480's) ! with the mounted 
figure of Louis XIV by Bernini 


(1670).4 Or put the Last Supper of 
Andrea del Castagno from Santa 


Apollonia in Florence (late 1440's)3 
next to a painting of the same sub- 
ject by Tintoretto in San Giorgio 


1 Picture in H. W. Janson, History of Art 
(Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice- 
Hall/Abrams, 1969), p. 342. 


2 Janson, p. 445. 
3 Janson, p. 328. 


Maggiore in Venice (late 1590's).4 
Essentially the same contrast in can 
be discovered in music by contra- 
sting a choral work by des Prés (d. 
1521) to one by Praetorius (d. 
1621). The dates of the examples 
cited are all one hundred or more 
years apart, for the Baroque consti- 
tutes a late phase of Renaissance 
style. 

The year 1600 is often cho- 
sen as the start of the Baroque, but 
the choice is arbitrary and is more 
appropriate to certain arts in cer- 
tain places than to others. There is 
also the problem of the classifica- 
tion "Mannerism," which some his- 
torians of the arts hold to designate 
a separate phase, while others con- 
sider it the name of a sub-period 
attached either to the late Renais- 
sance or to the early Baroque. In 
fact, the painting by Tintoretto cit- 
ed above is, strictly speaking, a 
Mannerist work; my citation of it is 
evidence of my own preference for 
including that style within the 
broader category of Baroque because 
it seems to me to exhibit all of the 
most essential Baroque traits. 
Similarly, Il Gesu is annexed to the 
Renaissance by Janson, though it, 
together with its somewhat later 
sister church, San Ignacio, is almost 
universally recognized as the 
archetype of a style which spread, 
with regional variations, throughout 
the Catholic parts of Europe during 
the late sixteenth and early seven- 


4 Janson, p. 376. 
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teenth centuries and came to be 
known as "Jesuit Baroque." 

Stylistic trends in England 
are less sequential and, by conse- 
quence, harder to trace on anything 
resembling a straight time-line. 
Part of this difficulty can be attrib- 
uted to the English habit of import- 
ing continental artists to fulfill the 
most important commissions. If we 
try to think of English paintings 
from the reign of Henry VIII, for ex- 
ample, we think of Holbein, who is 
not English; similarly, when we try 
to think of paintings from the peri- 
od of Charles I, we think of Van 
Dyke, who is also not English. 
Another complicating factor in any 
attempt to construct a neat history 
of the succession of artistic styles 
in England is a certain stubborn 
conservatism which the English have 
always shown in their tastes. Most 
of the music of Thomas Tallis 
(1515-1585) and William Byrd 
(1542-1623) sounds more like that 
of somewhat earlier composers than 
like that of their trend-setting Ital- 
ian contemporaries Andrea Gabrieli 
(1510-1586) and Claudio Montever- 
di (1567-1643). 

This conservatism is most 
evident in architecture. Long after 
Renaissance classicism had become 
the dominant mode for new build- 
ings all over the continent, the Eng- 
lish were still erecting Perpendicu- 
lar Gothic structures like Henry 
VII's chapel at Westminster or St. 
George's at Windsor; Elizabethan 


and Jacobean manor houses are dif- 
ferent from those of the fifteenth 
century, but they are predominantly 
Gothic in spirit, with Renaissance 
influences making themselves felt 
only in decorative details around 
windows and doorways. As late as 
the eighteenth century such struc- 
tures as domestic or institutional 
chapels were being built with fan- 
vaulted ceilings dangling fanciful 
pendants, now merely decorative 
and often executed in plaster of 
Paris. In fact, in England an unin- 
terrupted tradition of building in a 
late variant of Gothic style lasted 
long enough to overlap the first 
stirrings of "Neo-Gothic" at places 
like Walpole's Strawberry Hill. Si- 
multaneously, however, all of the 
newer continental styles also ap- 
peared in English buildings, espe- 
cially from the reign of Charles | 
(1625-1649) forward. 
Furthermore, the Renais- 
sance in the arts came relatively 
late to England and could never en- 
tirely rid itself of its foreign, espe- 
cially Italian, associations. The 
English have always been jealous of 
their insularity (cf. current reser- 
vations about their role in the Euro- 
pean Union), proud of their cultural 
independence, and suspicious of 
foreign cultures, especially, after 
the Reformation, those colored by 
Catholicism. A common saying was, 
"An Englishman Italianate is the 
devil incarnate." The political and 
religious uncertainties which lasted 
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from the later years of Henry VIII 
until the middle years of Elizabeth 
exacerbated these attitudes, and the 
feeling aroused by the threat of the 
Armada and the English victory over 
it (1588) generated an at times fa- 
natic nationalism which led the 
English to celebrate what many of 
them saw as their providential 
uniqueness among the nations of the 
earth. The net result of all these 
factors was that the English had 
hardly digested the influence of the 
classical Renaissance when its elab- 
oration in the Baroque first reached 
them. In many respects, therefore, 
the two related styles flourished 
concurrently in England, and this 
can be seen in the prose of the early 
seventeenth-century. 

Returning then, after this 
excursus into more general cultural 
history, to the subject of English 
prose, it remains to show how the 
two tendencies of style which we 
mentioned as both descending in 
different ways from the prose of 
Hooker represent this coexistence of 
classical Renaissance and Baroque 
modes of thought and expression in 
the writings of the first half of the 
seventeenth century. We will later 
see the same contrast between the 
poetry of Ben Jonson and that of the 
Metaphysicals. Literary criticism 
has already made much of this dif- 
ference, although seldom in terms of 
the Baroque, a concept regularly ap- 
plied to the products of continental 
cultures in this period, which Eng- 


lish particularism has shunned in 
reference to the culture of the Brit- 
ish Isles. Our demonstration of this 
contrast in the prose of the early 
seventeenth century will make use 
of specimens from the writings of 
Sir Francis Bacon (1561-1626) and 
Dr. John Donne (1572-1631), each 
of whom we can see as standing at 
the head of two increasingly op- 
posed cultural movements: the first 
secular, experimental, and utilitar- 
ian, the second religious, intuitive, 
and aesthetic. Donne's life and 
character will be sketched in the 
section below that deals with Meta- 
physical Poetry, but we will pause 
now to provide at least the outlines 
of a portrait of Bacon. 


2. Renaissance 
Classicism in English 
Prose: Francis Bacon 


a. The Man and His Works: 


Francis Bacon, who ended 
his life as Lord Verulam and Vis- 
count St. Albans, was the younger 
son of Sir Nicholas Bacon, a civil 
servant who attained the position of 
Lord Keeper. More important, how- 
ever, were his mother's connections 
as the sister-in-law of William Ce- 
cil, Lord Burghley. Thus, Francis 
Bacon was from the start well-posi- 
tioned to enter the service of the 
state and to rise in it — exactly what 
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he set out to do. After the usual 
three-year stint at Cambridge, al- 
ready the more "liberal" and intel- 
lectually adventurous of the two 
great universities, he concluded 
that his best chance at a prosperous 
future lay through the Inns of Court, 
where he enrolled at Gray's Inn in 
1576. After gaining some experi- 
ence of diplomacy under Sir Amyas 
Paulet, the English ambassador to 
France, he resumed his legal ap- 
prenticeship and was admitted to 
the bar in 1582. Two years there- 
after he entered Parliament as mem- 
ber for Melcombe Regis, the first of 
a series of constituencies he would 
represent over the next twenty 
years. 

Bacon's public literary ac- 
tivity began in 1585, when he 
penned "A Letter of Advice to Queen 
Elizabeth," which advocated an even 
greater latitude in the already 
broad ecclesiastical settlement in 
order to ease the consciences of both 
the Puritans and the Catholics. The 
letter went unheeded, however, and 
his further efforts at political ad- 
vancement remained unavailing 
throughout Elizabeth's reign and in 
the opening years of James I, though 
he managed to make use of the Cecil 
connection to procure a knighthood 
in the very year of the new king's 
accession. Meanwhile Bacon's repu- 
tation as a savant and an author was 
growing. Imitating the example of 
the French writer Michel de Mon- 
taigne (1533-1592), whose Essais, 


published between 1580 and 1595, 
were being translated into English 
by John Florio (completed in 1603), 
Bacon produced the first specimens 
of the genre to be written in our 
language. Eight of his early essays 
were published in 1597 together 
with a couple minor works. His fai- 
lure to gain an important office pos- 
sibly provided him with leisure 
sufficient to produce the first of his 
major works, The Advancement of 
Learning, in 1605; but being just as 
concerned with the advancement of 
his career, he turned the publica- 
tion of this book to his political ad- 
vantage by dedicating it to the king, 
who fancied himself a scholar. 
Bacon finally gained a royal 
appointment two years later — a 
minor one, that of solicitor general. 
The relatively light burdens of this 
office still left him free for ob- 
servation, reflection, and composi- 
tion, and in the next five years he 
completed a number of additional 
works, many of them in Latin. In 
1612 he brought out a’new version 
of the essays, now sundered from 
their original companion pieces and 
augmented by no less than thirty 
new ones. The Latin works, much 
more numerous than those in Eng- 
lish, are without doubt of greater 
importance for Bacon's place in the 
history of science and philosophy; 
but to discuss them here in detail 
would detain us for too long and 
lead us too far outside the scope of 
our study. Suffice it to mention that 
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there was gradually taking shape in 
Bacon's mind an entirely new way of 
conceiving of and organizing human 
knowledge, one which would break 
with inherited patterns, rely pri- 
marily upon carefully observed ex- 
perience, emphasize method, and 
critically check its own results. 
This project for the reformation of 
knowledge was expressed in two 
large and important literary pro- 
jects, the Novum Organum (1620) 
and the never fully realized In- 
stauratio Magna , on which its au- 
thor labored intermittently for at 
least two decades and into which he 
incorporated revisions of earlier 
works, like the two he had separated 
from the essays in their second edi- 
tion. 

Bacon's reputation as an 
English writer, therefore, rests 
principally on three pillars: the Es- 
says, whose third edition of 1625 
increased the number from thirty- 
eight to fifty-eight; The Advance- 
ment of Learning, which adumbrated 


much in the Latin works; > and The 
New Atlantis, a description of an 
ideal commonwealth in which Ba- 
con's "new philosophy" forms the 
basis of a new kind of society ad- 
ministered by an enlightened but 


5 Bacon himself translated this work 
into Latin as De Augmentis Scienuarum 
in 1623 so that it could be fitted into its 
place in the Instauratio, which, since it 
was addressed to all the scholars of 
Europe, had to be in the international 
language of scholarship. 


absolute state. A second part of 
this work, which would have gone 
into further detail about the ideal 
commonwealth's government and 
laws, was never forthcoming, but the 
part that we have has been enough to 
establish its author as one of the 
great Utopian inventors. 

After the death of Lord 
Burghley in 1612, the course of Ba- 
con's political career took a turn for 
the better. Appointed attorney gen- 
eral in 1613, he was raised to the 
office of Lord Keeper, his father's 
old position, in 1617. This attain- 
ment must have been gratifying to 
the appointee, but it was only a 
way-Station. His progress was now 
being furthered by George Villiers, 
the royal favorite who would soon be 
created Duke of Buckingham. To 
him Bacon owed his promotion, less 
than a year later, to be Lord Chan- 
cellor of England. But Bacon's days 
of eminence were numbered. To his 
great misfortune, Parliament, sum- 
moned in 1620 for the first time in 
seven years, was in a nasty mood. 
Just as the Commons were moving to 
censure him for his role in the is- 
suance of certain royal patents 
granting monopolies, an even better 
opportunity to ruin him presented 
itself: evidence that he had taken 
bribes as a judge. He decided to put 
up no defense and admitted to all 
the charges. He was sentenced to a 
long list of penalties, including a 
heavy fine, confinement in the Tow- 
er during "the King's pleasure," and 
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permanent exclusion from politics. 
Although he was soon pardoned by 
King James, this affair proved to be 
the start of Bacon's retirement — a 
loss to the state, perhaps, but a gain 
to philosophy and literature. Bet- 
ween his fall in 1621 and his death 
five years later, he produced a stea- 
dy stream of new works and of old 
works revised. Almost all of them 
were in Latin, but three, his 
Apophthegms, Translations of some 
of the Psalms, and the third and ex- 
panded edition of Essays, augment- 
ed the stock of his English writings. 

Comparisons between Ba- 
con's life and that of Thomas More 
are unavoidable. Both men found 
themselves born into the prosperous 
London world of lawyers and solidly 
middle-class civil servants; both 
chose to remain within this world 
by gaining admission to the bar; 
both became versed as young men in 
Statecraft and diplomacy; both at- 
tained European reputations as 
writers and thinkers in the newest 
mode; both were authors of books 
describing ideal commonwealths; 
both crowned their careers by being 
named Lord Chancellor by ambitious 
monarchs who saw them as useful 
tools; both had fallen after relative- 
ly short terms of office and had 
been imprisoned in the Tower, dis- 
graced. But here the parallels fail: 
More died a traitor's death, having 
done his best within the limits of 
his conscience to avert that fate; Ba- 
con survived after an ignominious 


confession to which his conscience 
had justly prompted him. The occa- 
sion of Bacon's departing this life 
was a chill he caught in the course 
of carrying out an experiment about 
the preservative effects of refriger- 
ation on poultry. He died on 9 April 
1626 — a martyr of sorts to the 
method of scientific investigation he 
had zealously advocated. 

The influence of Bacon's 
ideas has been so immense and per- 
vasive that it is difficult to measure 
it with exactness. His claim to the 


title of step-father,© if not father, 
of the scientific method is well- 
known and generally granted. Much 
of what he had to propose in the No- 
vumOrganum and the various parts 
of the Instauratio Magna became the 
common coin of the Enlightenment, 
not only in England, but also espe- 
cially in France. The classification 
of the sciences in the Encyclopédie, 
for example, was derived from his, 
and both Diderot in his Prospectus 
and D'Alembert in his Discours 
adopted a fundamentally Baconian 
perspective. Much later, in the 
nineteenth century, Auguste Comte 
would champion much the same sys- 
tem as part of his scientistic Posi- 
tivism. A great part of the modern 
ideal of an absolute and omnicom- 


6 Copernicus, Harvey, Galileo, and 
several other Italians working in di- 
verse fields would also have reasonable 
claims to paternity, but Bacon, as the 
most prominent propagandist for the 
"new philosophy," is usually cited. 
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petent state is also derived from Ba- 
con, and a number of those who made 
the French Revolution, including 
Voltaire, were spiritual immigrants 
from the New Atlantis. Indeed, Ba- 
con and his admirer Thomas Hobbes 
(1588-1679) are between them more 
responsible than anyone else for the 
generally empiricist and ultimately 
materialist cast of modern English 
philosophical thought and for the 
great respect and interest which the 
English-speaking peoples have ever 
since evinced toward experimental 
science and technology, including 
the systematic study and attempted 
engineering of societies. In later 
seventeenth-century England Ba- 
con's shade became the presiding 
spirit of the Royal Society, which 
was modeled on Solomon's House in 
the New Atlantis. This inspiration 
extended not only to the Society's 
projects and methods but also to the 
reformed prose style — described by 
Bishop Sprat as "close, naked, and 
natural" — which it officially pro- 
moted. Thus, to call Bacon one of 
the fathers of eighteenth-century 
English prose, a chief glory of the 
language, is as justified as to call 
him the father of the experimental 
method. 

Considering his empirical 
and practical bent, it should come 
as no surprise that Bacon's concep- 
tion of language should demand 
clear and univocal forms of expres- 
sion. He no less than his great 
French contemporary Descartes was 


interested in clear and distinct 
ideas and was perhaps superior in 
their clear and distinct expression, 
even if his mind was far more pe- 
destrian. Bacon seems to have 
thought largely in aphorisms and 
maxims. He had an absorbent intel- 
ligence and was an efficient synthe- 
sizer, but he largely lacked origi- 
nality. These qualities were prob- 
ably inevitable in someone trained 
to the law, which proceeds from es- 
tablished principles through the 
citation of precepts and maxims. 
Such was certainly implied when 
that other early advocate and prac- 
titioner of the scientific method in 
England, the physiologist William 
Harvey (1578-1657), who had known 
and treated Bacon, remarked to John 
Aubrey: "He writes philosophy like 
a lord chancellor." But the disci- 
pline of legal studies may also have 
played a crucial role in shaping Ba- 
con's logical, elegant, and straight- 
forward prose style. 


b. The Style 


Having thus acquainted our- 
selves with the craftsman, let us get 
on with an examination of his craft. 
The specimen of Bacon's mature 
prose on which we will practice our 
analysis is taken from the beginning 
of one of his most famous essays, 
"Of Studies," published among the 
original eight in 1597, but later ex- 
tensively revised and almost dou- 
bled in length. We will make use of 
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the 1625 version, which has become 
the standard one. 


Studies serve for delight, for orna- 
ment, and for ability. Their chief 
use for delight is in privateness 
and retiring; for ornament, is in 
discourse; and for ability is in the 
judgment and disposition of busi- 
ness. For expert men can execute, 
and perhaps judge of particulars, 
one by one; but the general coun- 
sels, and the plots and marshaling 
of affairs, come best from those 
that are learned. To spend too 
much time in studies is sloth; to 
use them too much for ornament is 
affectation; to make judgment 
wholly by their rules is the humor 
of a scholar. They perfect nature 
and are perfected by experience; 
for natural abilities are like plants, 
that need pruning by study; and 
studies themselves do give forth 
directions too much at large, ex- 
cept they be bounded in by ex- 
perience. 


The theme here is as old as 
Chaucer: the establishment of the 
proper balance in one's education 
between book-learning and experi- 
ence. To the treatment of this theme 
Bacon's balance style, full of anti- 
theses and parallels, is perfectly 
suited. In this it certainly owes 
something to Euphuism, which had 
enjoyed its vogue just before the 
first version of this essay was com- 
posed; but Bacon has purged this 
influence of its poisons, the 
strained artificiality of its exces- 


sively long sentences and its abun- 
dance of ink-horn terms. 

Indeed, if we examine the 
diction of this piece, we will find, 
in addition to the native Anglo-Sax- 
on word-stock, a preponderance of 
French loan words which had been 
borrowed early and were already 
firmly embedded in ordinary Eng- 
lish speech. Of the 134 words of the 
passage quoted above, no more than 
five had been taken into the lan- 
guage directly from Latin, without 
first having passed through French, 
a language nearly as efficient at 
planing off extra syllables from its 
Latin lumber as English. That is 
perhaps why only 18 words in the 
passage are of more than two sylla- 
bles, and a few of these have ac- 
quired a third syllable only by be- 
ing inflected in English. Another 
striking characteristic of the dic- 
tion is the paucity of descriptive 
modifiers; this is a prose construct- 
ed mainly of substantives, verbs, 
and connectives. Of the few modifi- 
ers employed (15), two-thirds are 
non-descriptive: limiting adjectives 
(3) or adverbs of degree (7). The 
five remaining modifiers that must 
be classed as descriptive are hardly 
florid: chief, expert, general, 
learned, and natural. This re- 
straint in the use of descriptives 
lends the passage its feeling of 
tautness, leanness, and precision. 

Turning our attention to the 
sentence structure, we find a simi- 
lar economy and exactness, together 
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with variation in complexity and 
length wedded to a remarkable 
strictness of symmetry. The first 
sentence is nine words long; the 
second, nearly three times that 
length; the third, consisting of thir- 
ty-one words, is nonetheless broken 
in the middle into two independent 
clauses; the fourth, of exactly the 
same length, had a tripartite clausal 
structure; the fifth and last, with 
thirty-seven words, is also divided 
into three independent clauses. As 
we get deeper into the paragraph 
and more engaged with the subject 
matter, the complexity of the ideas 
and the length of the sentences 
gradually increases. Yet the range 
of length in all the sentences but 
the first, from twenty-six to thirty- 
seven words each, may seem at first 
rather narrow; still, the predomi- 
nance of coordination over subordi- 
nation among the clauses creates a 
greater number of independent 
structures and preserves the im- 
pression of directness and simplic- 
ity. 

The most fascinating feature 
of Bacon's style, however, may be 
the perfection of its symmetries. 
.This can best be shown by printing 
the sentences in diagrammatic form. 
(Cf. diagram in Appendix A on page 
845, below.) These diagrams render 
it evident to us that all of the sen- 
tences are perfectly linear; that is 
to say, the principal elements — 
subject, verb, and complement — 
succeed one another, with any modi- 


fiers directly attached, in the ster- 
eotypical English pattern without a 
single instance of rhetorical inver- 
sion, and without a single occur- 
rence of a parenthetical interrup- 
tion. Another feature of the style is 
also clarified by these diagrams: 
anaphora, the repetition of key 
words, in this case a repetition as 
intricately patterned and in its own 
way as symmetrical as the sentences 
themselves. 

When we consider all these 
determining aspects of Bacon's 
prose style we cannot but be struck 
by their coincidence with the defin- 
ing characteristics of Renaissance 
style in the other arts as discussed 
above. To recall our description of 
the church of Santa Maria delle Car- 
ceri: "simplicity, even a certain 
severity; clarity of line and repeti- 
tion of shape; a single, natural scale 
of proportion of the parts to the 
whole; straightforward, strict sym- 
metry; an overall impression of 
dignity, serenity, and stability." 
Certainly this could just as aptly 
serve as a description of Bacon's 
prose. 
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3. The Baroque 
in English Prose: 
John Donne 


a. The Man and His Works 


For an appreciation of 
- Donne's life and character we will 
rely on the excellent introduction 
written by Andrews Wanning for the 
Dell edition of the poems. But it 
might nonetheless be useful here to 
note that the circumstances of his 
birth and early life are somewhat 
similar to Bacon's, with the signifi- 
cant difference that he began life as 
a Catholic and that this limited both 
his initial prospects for a career 
and the influence of his family con- 
nections. He was descended on the 
side of this mother, who was a Hey- 
wood, from the same stock as Sir 
Thomas More. His father, a pros- 
perous London merchant and War- 
den of the Company of Ironmongers, 
died when the poet was four, so his 
upbringing and education fell under 
the direction of his mother's second 
husband, the physician Dr. John 
Syminges, a devout Catholic who 
procured him private tutors of the 
same persuasion to prepare him for 
university. The boy's quickness of 
wit, memory, and ability with lan- 
guage so astonished those who knew 
him that, according to Izaak Walton, 
his first biographer (Life of Donne, 
1640), they declared that "this age 
hath brought forth another Pico del- 


la Mirandola." This native talent, 
combined with the efforts of his tu- 
tors, resulted in his entrance, into 
Oxford's Hart Hall (later Hertford 
College), which was much frequent- 
ed by Catholics because its lack of a 
chapel made recusancy less con- 
spicuous. He remained there for 
three years, whereupon Walton 
claims that he spent another three 
at Cambridge, but his adherence to 
the old faith debarred him from 
taking a degree at either university. 

Like Bacon, he turned then 
to the Inns of Court as a path to ad- 
vancement, being admitted at Lin- 
coln's Inn in 1592. Although his 
uncle Jasper Heywood was for a time 
the head of the Jesuit mission in 
England, and his younger brother 
Henry would die the next year in 
prison for having harbored a Ca- 
tholic priest, Donne at this time re- 
nounced his Catholicism and set 
about, much as Bacon had, to find 
preferment in the royal service. 
Like Bacon, he first attached him- 
self to the Earl of Essex, with whom 
he sailed to the raid on Cadiz in 
1596 and the next year, in the com- 
pany of Sir Walter Raleigh, to the 
plundering of Spanish treasure 
ships off the Azores. During this 
service he met and befriended the 
son of Sir Thomas Egerton, Lord 
Keeper of the Great Seal, to whom he 
became secretary. Like Bacon he 
then entered Parliament, being 
elected in 1601 for the borough of 
Brackley, which was controlled by 
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his patron Egerton. 

But, again like Bacon, his 
political ambitions were thwarted. 
The first obstacle was of his own 
making: an injudicious elopement 
with Egerton's young niece, Ann 
More, which cost him the Lord 
Keeper's patronage and a brief im- 
prisonment in the Fleet. At length, 
after he had been reconciled with 
his wife's family and found himself 
a new set of patrons (among them 
Robert Ker, Viscount Rochester and 
future Earl of Somerset, Lucy, 
Countess of Bedford, and Mrs. Mag- 
dalene Herbert, mother of the phi- 
losopher Lord Herbert of Cherbury 
and the Metaphysical poet George 
Herbert), he encountered the stub- 
born unwillingness of James | to 
give him a government post. But 
James, who prided himself on being 
an acute judge of men, thought he 
would be ideally suited to a career 
in the Church, whose offices he also 
dispensed, and in 1615 Donne fi- 
nally acquiesced in the choice the 
king had made for him. King, the 
Bishop of London and himself no 
mean writer, "proceeded with all 
convenient speed," as Walton has it, 
to ordain him, whereupon the king 
twisted the arms of the Divinity 
Faculty of Cambridge to confer a 
D.D. After holding several obscure 
benefices as well as the readership 
in Divinity at his old Inn, Donne 
went as chaplain to the Earl of Don- 
caster on an embassy to Germany 
and thereafter sought the favor of 


the Duke of Buckingham, who was at 
that very time also sponsoring 
Francis Bacon's advancement. It was 
through the influence of Buck- 
ingham that in 1621 (the year of Ba- 
con's fall from the Chancellorship) 
Donne was made Dean of St. Paul's, a 
place of real honor and prominence 
which he would occupy until his 
death ten years later. 

In the meantime his reputa- 
tion as a wit and man of letters had 
been established among the London 
literati and was flourishing through 
the dissemination among them of his 
poems in manuscript. Many of the 
satires and elegies were written in 
the 1590's; "The Progress of the 
Soul,"his longest poem, dates from 
1601; some of the "Holy Sonnets" 
come from the period of spiritual 
turmoil between 1610 and his tak- 
ing of Holy Orders; and others of the 
"Songs and Sonnets" are impossible 
to date with any certainty. None of 
Donne's poetry was ever published 
in print, however, until John, the 
eldest of his twelve children, col- 
lected it and published editions in 
1633 and 1635. 

Donne's activity as a prose 
writer, however, was from the start 
more public. His earliest works, 
Pseudo-Martyr (1610) and Ignatius 
His Conclave (1611), witty but in 
rather poor taste, were both abject 
attempts to gain the royal favor by 
repudiating his own Catholic ori- 
gins. At around the same time, and 
perhaps as a result of his own re- 
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vulsion toward what he was doing 
for the sake of worldly success, he 
wrote Biathanatos, a moral justifi- 
cation of suicide, which he admitted 
exercised over him a morbid fasci- 
nation. Because of its heterodoxy 
this work was not published until 
1644. Asa preparation for ordina- 
tion Donne wrote Essays in Divinity, 
also an essentially private exercise 
which was not made available to the 
public until 1651. But the fruits of 
his divinity did make their ap- 
pearance in the form of Devotions 
upon Emergent Occasions, composed 
during a crisis in his health and 
published in 1624. The next year, 
after he had preached for the first 
time before the recently crowned 
Charles I and his court, the sermon 
was immediately published, and its 
favorable reception led directly to 
the appearance in the same year of 
Four Sermons upon Special Occa- 
sions. This much forms the sum of 
the prose published while Donne 
was still alive. Later, long after the 
posthumous publication of the poet- 
ry, Donne's son sorted through his 
father's notes and papers and pro- 
duced three volumes of sermons at 
roughly ten-year intervals: LXXX 
Sermons (1640), Fifty Sermons 
(1649), and XXVI Sermons (1660). 


b. The Style 


Donne's sermons were deliv- 
ered mainly at Lincoln's Inn, in his 
pulpit at St. Paul's, and to the 


courts of both James and Charles I. 
Walton tells us that his premier 
sermon at Whitehall swept his royal 
audience "to heaven, in holy 
raptures," and his orotund and par- 
adoxical style continued to be much 
admired throughout his lifetime. 
Yet it is much more difficult in the 
case of his prose than in that of the 
poetry to trace with assurance any 
lines of direct influence to other 
preachers and writers, though we 
may reasonably assume that so well- 
known and successful a preacher 
must have drawn imitators. There is 
certainly a strong family resem- 
blance among the works of all the 
Anglican divines of the first two 
Stuart reigns, and this resemblance 
became all the stronger after Donne 
had established his reputation. The 
likeness may in part be due to their 
common dependence on the stronger 
passages of Hooker and other late 
Elizabethans or to their common fa- 
miliarity with Latin, Greek, and 
continental Renaissance oratory (the 
comparison of the youthful Donne to 
Pico may be significant in this 
regard). What is more, this style 
bears exactly the same relation of 
similarity and difference to the 
style of Bacon and the other secular 
writers that Metaphysical poetry 
bears to the poetry of Jonson and 
his schoo] — the relation, namely, of 
the classical Renaissance to the 
Baroque. Donne's prose, though it 
might or might not have been the 
model of this high Anglican style, 
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was certainly among its earliest and 
best examples. 

The specimen of Donne's 
prose which we have chosen to il- 
lustrate our point about the Baroque 
quality of his style is drawn from 
the fifth of the Prebend Sermons he 
delivered at St. Paul's. Although it 
was not published until the middle 
of the century, it was composed 
during the very decade in which Ba- 
con was the third and final version 
of his essay "Of Studies." 


When I look upon God, as | 
am bid to do in this text, in those 
terrible judgments, which he hath 
executed upon some men, and see 
that there is nothing between me 
and the same judgment (for I have 
sinned the same sins, and God is 
the same God), I am not able of 
myself to dye that glass, that spec- 
tacle, through which I| look upon 
this God, in what color I| will; 
whether this glass shall be black, 
through my despair, and so I] shall 
see God in the cloud of my sins, or 
red in the blood of Christ Jesus, 
and | shall see God in a bath of the 
blood of his Son, whether I shall 
see God as a Dove with an olive 
branch (peace to my soul), or as an 
eagle, a vulture to prey, and to 
prey everlastingly upon me, 
whether in the deep floods of trib- 
ulation, spiritual or temporal, I 
shall see God as an ark to take me 
in, or as a whale to swallow me 
(the tribulation devour me), 
whether his purpose be to restore 
me, or to consume me, I, I of myself 


cannot tell. 


The theme treated in this 
passage is by its very nature one 
charged with a strong emotion — ter- 
ror. The nature of God's final judg- 
ment upon our lives, of the face he 
shall then choose to show us, wheth- 
er of condemnation or of mercy, 
becomes object of an anguished an- 
ticipation which strains the soul al- 
most to the breaking point of des- 
pair. To this theme Donne's tortu- 
ous, suspended, periodic style is as 
perfectly suited as Bacon's com- 
pletely dispassionate treatment was 
to his less personal and far less 
pressing concern. All of Donne's of 
196 words in this passage, sixty- 
two more than in our citation from 
Bacon, make up a single sentence, 
the subject and predicate of whose 
second main clause are held off un- 
til the very end. This creates a 
sense of irresolution and anticipa- 
tion in the sentence which is the 
exact rhetorical mirror of its theme; 
matter and manner could not con- 
ceivably be more closely matched. 

There is balance in this sen- 
tence, but it is a subtle, dynamic, 
partially hidden balance which owes 
practically nothing to the static and 
obvious structures of Euphuism. 
Rather, it is the natural shape of the 
idea, hovering in dread between 
pairs of opposed possibilities, 
which lends its own precarious 
poise to the several parts of the 
sentence. If we apply the same 
kinds of closer analysis to this 
piece which we brought to bear upon 
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the opening of Bacon's essay, they 
will disclose to us other and equally 
fascinating ways in which the lan- 
guage and construction exactly em- 
body the meaning. 

Donne's diction is no less 
carefully controlled than Bacon's, 
but it exhibits an interesting dif- 
ference: if anything, it is even more 
reliant upon Anglo-Saxon roots, but 
its loan-words are more likely to 
come directly from Latin than 
through French. There may well be 
a good reason for this. After all, 
this passage strikes the keynote of a 
sermon addressed to the most pri- 
vate concerns lodged in the deepest 
recesses of the consciences of an 
English audience, to that level of 
their minds where they are most 
completely themselves, stripped of 
their book-learning and worldly so- 
phistication, and so most completely 
the naked English they were born. 
The old native words have a prime- 
val power and an ancient grandeur 
here that they might not have in ex- 
pressing more superficial concerns. 
But this appeal to the personal 
depths of the audience is being 
made in the context of the Church, 
and specifically in terms of the 
Christian tradition of the West; 
Protestantism had renounced the 
Latin liturgy, but it could not so 
quickly obliterate the accumulated 
associations of fifteen centuries of 
Latin theology and Latin prayer. 
From this deep background stems 
the appropriateness of the Latin vo- 


cabulary, its ability to sound notes 
in subtle counterpoint to the ground 
base of the Anglo-Saxon and so to 
strike a more ample and more reso- 
nant chord in the hearts of the lis- 
teners. Of the 196 words in the 
passage, 21 are of Latin derivation, 
and of these only 7 came through 
French; the remaining 175 words 


are pure English. / There are only 
eight words of more than two sylla- 
bles, and three of these are the 
three occurrences of the word trib- 


ulation.8 If Donne's utterance 
achieves grandeur, it is not through 
the rumbling of polysyllables. 
Perhaps, then, the massive- 
ness of Donne's effect results from 
the piling on of descriptive modifi- 
ers? No, analysis once again sur- 
prises us by showing that just the 
opposite is true. Reckoned as the 
percentage of total words, Donne's 
use of descriptors (4.6%) turns out 
to be even more sparing than Bacon's 
(11.2 %). Of his 196 words, nine 
are descriptive modifiers:»seven ad- 
jectives (terrible, able, black, red, 
olive, deep, spiritual, temporal ) 
and only one adverb (everlastingly). 
Parsimony in the use of modifiers is 
a postulate of vigorous style; Donne 


7 The quotient of direct Latin loan 
words in this passage is therefore 
slightly over 7%, as against not quite 4% 
in the passage from Bacon. 


8 The contrast to Bacon in vocabulary is 
really rather astounding: 13.4% of Ba- 
con's words are longer than two sylla- 
bles; only 4.1 % of Donne's. 
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knew this and did not violate it. 
Like Bacon, Donne built his sen- 
tences mainly out of nouns and 
verbs which were for the most part 
concrete rather than abstract and 
specific rather than general. And 
once again his word possesses the 
qualities to an extent even greater 
than Bacon's. This diction thus 
makes his prose forceful, but we 
sense that the true grandeur of the 
passage arises from some other 
source. 

In coming now to examine 
sentence structure, we have arrived 
at that source. If earlier we found 
him exceeding Bacon in the practice 
of that writer's most outstanding 
virtues, now we find him doing flat- 
ly the opposite in practically every 
particular of construction. Instead 
of five sentences of varying length, 
we have here a single sentence em- 
bracing two main clauses of im- 
mense complexity. Bacon's five 
sentences contain at total of three 
subordinate clauses, none longer 
than seven words. Donne's two main 
clauses contain a multiplicity of 
subordinate clauses, each with its 
own interior complexity of struc- 
ture. Furthermore, whereas Bacon 
begins with relative simplicity and 
builds from that, Donne begins with 
the greatest complexity and turns it 
to perplexity as his audience begins 
to wonder whither his mighty and 
terrifying torrent of words will 
lead. The suspension of the first 
main clause is accomplished by 


holding off its real beginning until 
after a long introductory adverb 
clauses with a double predicate and 
followed by two _ parenthetical 
clauses. The same effect is brought 
about even more dramatically in the 
second main clause by an inversion 
of the usual order which places the 
complement, consisting of compound 
direct objects in the form of a series 
of noun clauses, before the subject 
and verb. This means that, having 
gotten 190 words into the sentence, 
we still have no inkling of the real 
main idea. And when that idea is 
disclosed in the last six words — yet 
not without an initial, almost stut- 
tering hesitation — it comes with the 
force of a hammer-blow: ".. . I, I of 
myself, cannot tell." We may, after 
so long a preparation, have been ex- 
pecting our preacher to relieve our 
mounting perplexity with a ringing 
affirmation. But this is not Norman 
Vincent Peale. What we get instead 
is a thunderous assertion of Donne's 
own ultimate uncertainty. 

To diagram of ‘this master- 
piece of rhetorical convolution and 
suspension may be the only way to 
appreciate exactly how painstaking- 
ly it has been put together, how 
strict are its symmetries, how tight 
is its design. (Cf. diagram in Ap- 
pendix B on page 846, below.) This 
diagram has been much more diffi- 
cult to devise than the others, and it 
would perhaps be helpful to remind 
the reader that it is intended as a 
rhetorical, rather than as a strictly 
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grammatical, representation of 
structure. If the diagrams of Ba- 
con's sentences revealed their 
strictly linear nature, this one 
surely demonstrates the opposite 
about Donne's. Almost every struc- 
ture is doubled or tripled, from the 
main clauses to the predicates, com- 
plements, and modifiers of the vari- 
ous subordinate clauses. Yet amidst 
this vast and rigorous system of 
symmetries our attention is dis- 
tracted by the skillful distribution 
of parenthetical elements and by 
variation in the length of the paral- 
lel constructions. 

As a whole, therefore, the 
design which we perceive as Donne's 
sentence is read and which is con- 
firmed and clarified by analysis 
bears a remarkable resemblance to 
the design of the facade of the Gesu. 
Both of them present us with the es- 
sentials of Baroque style; to quote 
from our description of the church: 
"complexity, even a certain exu- 
berance; sinuosity of line and var- 
iety of shape; multiple scales of 
proportion operating within the 
parts of the larger design; a dyna- 
mic, complicated symmetry. . .; an 
overall impression of festivity, 
restlessness, and dynamism." 

It can hardly be questioned 
that, at least in the case of the two 
passages examined, we experience 
two very different effects which 
have been wrought by very different 
means. The contention is that such 
differences reflect two different 


conceptions of prose style which di- 
verged near the beginning of the 
seventeenth century from two dif- 
ferent possibilities of development 
latent in the writings of late Eliza- 
bethans like Hooker, and that these 
divergent conceptions reflect the 
different ideals of the classical Re- 
naissance and the Baroque aesthet- 
ics. Many such stylistic contrasts 
drawn by critics are probably more 
the products of their arguments 
than of the phenomena they strive to 
explain; many stylistic analogies 
between different art forms can 
seem artificial and labored. Wheth- 
er or not that which we have just at- 
tempted to draw should fall under 
these strictures must in the end be 
determined by each reader who has 
given our exposition a careful and 
fair-minded consideration. To aid 
in the formation of this judgment, 
short selections from various 
writers of the period are presented 
below, grouped according to their 
adherence mainly to one or the other 
of these two styles. They have been 
selected both for their intrinsic in- 
terest and in the expectation that 
they will provide further evidence 
for the validity of our thesis. 


From G. V. Simmons, The 
English Literary Tradition, 
Fascicle II-b, Section H, 3. 
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Appendix A 


Rhetorical Diagram of Bacon’s Sentences 


or delight 
(1) Studies serve [for ornament (and) 
for abilit 


the judgement 
(and) of business 
he dispositio 


ecute 
For) expert men can and perhaps) particulars one by one 
judge of 
(3) 
but) the general counsels (and 
the plots (and come best from those that are learned 
marshalling of affairs 


To spend too much time in studies is sloth 
(4) |to use them too much for ornament is affectation 
o make judgment _wholly by their rules is the humor of a scholar 


erfect nature 
_The (and) 
are perfected by experience 


(5)(for atural abilities are like natural plants 
that need pruning __by study 


and) jstudies themselves do give fo too much at large 
except they be bounded in by experience 
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Appendix B 


Rhetorical Diagram of Donne’s Sentence 


as) J am bid to do in this text 
look upon God in those terrible judgements 
which he hath executed upon some men 


(When) I (and) 


see (that) there is nothing between me and the same judgement 


or) | oe sinned the same sins 
ORT God the same God], 


[of myself] STR lass 


41) ] am notable to dye in_ what color I will 
that spectacle 


\through which I look upon this God] 


and so) !__shall see God 
in the cloud of my sins 


(whether) this glass shall be 


(or) 


as a dove _ with an olive branch 
[peace to my soul] 


[a vulture to prey (and)] 
as an eagle to prey everlastingly on me 


shall see God} (or) 


as an ark to take me in 


as a whale _ to swallow me 


(the tribulation devour me) 
to restore me 
: (or) 
to consume me 
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